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Modern company management 
methods demonstrated 


T he sort purring voice in the winter 
gardens of “Jagdhof" Hotel in Bad 
Harzburg broke a respectful silence as a 
man introduced himself saying, ”1 am 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Republic branch of an international 
synthetic fibre producing firm, employing 
5,000 people and with a turnover of 
8,000 million Marks. 

His neighbour with equal self-assurance 
announced (hat lie was a self-employed 
producer of building materials, with a 
turnover of 125 million Marks. 

Professor Retnliard Hflhn, head of the 
Academy for Economic Leaders, listens 
I calmly as a scries of men present them- 
; selves. Ho is used to industrial leaders 
• coming and going in his presence. This is 
; the 207th managers training conference 
' and when the roughly 70 participants 
- who have spent two and a half days on 
: the well-upholstered scats of the Acade* 
| my have left the next 80 managers are 
i already waiting to place their 490 Marks 
on the table and receive their training In 
: personnel leadership on the Harzburg 
model. 

‘ The Harzburg model is Hflhn 's inven- 
. tion. He was disturbed that this country’s 
: industry was being run by anachronistic 
• methods. Modern factories were no more 
modern than those in the days of Bis- 
marck. 

From the liighest ranks to the humblest 
• office boy they were authoritarian, 
liflhn's Harzburg modelwas designed to 


change ail that. He outlines it in tills 
simplified form: “No longer would a 
superior in the Arm decide how the people 
below linn should operate but the ordi- 
nary workers in the firm are to a certain 
extent independent within their own 
sphere. The superiors would not take 
decisions within tills sphere but would 
limit himself to stating the aims and 
maintaining coordination." 

Professor Hflhn lias set out his scheme 
in his 384-page brochure for industrial- 
ists. Extracts from this form the teaching 
material in Bad Harzburg. Company man- 
agers have to do their swotting just as at 
school. The course consists of a basic 
training period and three supplementary 
training periods, each of two and a half 
days duration. 

Hflhn began In 1956 with company 
senior partners and “middle manage- 
ment” (coming between senior partners 
and department heads). 

In 1962 the scheme was extended to 
include company managers since it had 
been proved that the Harzburg model was 
most effective when it was practised from 
the very topmost position in a firm to the 
most junior position- 

In the first year that managers were 
admitted only 32 took the course. By 
1963 almost twenty times as many - 
600. The number has continued to grow: 
in 1968 the number had risen to 2,180, 
tills year 3,000. 
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Professor Hohn has an attentive audience at Bad Harzburg 

(Photo: Herbert Ahrens) 


So far 10,000 company managers have 
equipped themselves for their job with a 
course at the Jagdhof. In all 120,000 
members of industrial companies of all 
ranks have passed through the lecture 
rooms at the Academy. 

Added to tliis the Academy is training 
the top men of the future, junior mana- 
gers. Twice a year they are given a 
ten-week course on company leadership. 
The fees are 3,900 Marks for tuition and 
at least as much again for board. 

One of the first firms to use the 
Harzburg model was the Beate Uhse sex 
purveyors in Flensburg. They were fol- 
lowed by Karstadt stores, Rhciustohi, 
Seidensticker of Bielefeld and the Kflnig 
brewery among others. 


Some Swiss and Austrian firms an 
following the Harzburg model. At the 
moment about 100 Federal Republic 
firms are converting to the system. 

In the autumn of 1968 Hfllm intro- 
duces electronic data processing (ED?). 
Since then 682 managers have been intro- 
duced to the mystories of EDP. Two 
thirds of the places on the 1970 EDP 
course hnvo already been accounted for. 

When the round of talks among the 
men arc threatening to become rather 
tiring HOlui brings in his attractive secre- 
tary and demonstrates with her in a 
cleverly scripted sketch a lesson on how 
the manager should take care of his 
secretary. 

(Itannovcraclie Pcumu, 13 December 1969) 
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One of the world’s top ten 


When & newspaper ranks as one of the ten best in the world, both 
its coverage and its editorial contents assume international 
significance, Twice the Frankfurter Ailgemelne Zeltung has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers of the world. The firstllme, 
In 1963, by professors of the Journalism Department of Syracuse 
University In New York. The second time, in 1964, by the pro- 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United States. 

"Zeltung fllr Deutschland" ("Newspaper for Germany") is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Ailgemelne' s underly- 
ing purpose and, more literally. Its circulation — whldi covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic. In addition 
to 140 editors and correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 


"stringers" reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies are printed daily, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue Is read by at least four or five persons. 
Frankfurter Ailgemelne Zeltung is the paper of the business- 
man and the politician, and indeed of everyone who matters In 
the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
furter Ailgemelne Is a must. In a country of many famous news- 
papers Its authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at 
an International level. 
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Biafra War’s end presents world 
with gigantic aid problem 
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T wo and a half years after its out- 
break the civil war between Nigeria 
and its secessionist Eastern region seems 
to be nearing its end. The exact number 
of human lives this gory conflict has cost 
will probably never be known, but on 
both sides the number of women and 
children and old men who have died of 
hunger in the inaccessible battle zones 
6n the River Niger will far exceed the 
number of soldiers killed in action. 

The summer of 1967 when die Eastern 
region seceded from the Federation of 
Nigeria and proclaimed itself the Re- 
public of Biafra about twelve million 
people, more than eight million of them 


lbos, lived In the country. 

By the end of 1968 the area controlled 
by Biafra had been reduced to a bare 
third of the original territory and the 
world lias since been reduced to conjec- 
ture as to how many people still live in 


the military pocket, cut off from the rest 
of the world. According to impartial 
estimates four to five million pooplo wore 
still alive at the beginning of 1969. 

Over the next few months the entire 
world will, with the end of the war, be 
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faced with one of the greatest and most 
difficult humanitarian tasks of the cen- 
tury. 

a halt to their aid flights to Biafra because 
Uli airstrip is no longer usable. The 
International Red Cross stopped its food 
flights to Ojukwu country six months ago 
because agreement could not be reached 
on the form aid was to take. 

The continuation of night flights de- 
manded by Biafra was agreed to by Joint 
Church Aid but the Red Cross was no 
longer prepared to accept responsibility 
for its pilots’ safety. Yet Biafra refused 
right to the bitter end to countenance the 
daytime flights to which the Federal 


government had agreed, even though its 
decision unquestionably cost countless 
lives. 

The cessation of Red Cross flights in 
summer 1969 may now spell salvation for 
survivors in the battle zone. Tens of 
thousands of tons of foodstuffs are in 
storage around Nigeria, and long ago IRC 
and Unlcef realised that the climax of the 
starvation catastrophe was bound to 
come in the Anal days of the war. 

The longer hostilities lasted, the more 
people would be solely dependent on 
outside aid. Up till last summer the 
various relief organisations provided an 
estimated million and a half people on 
both sides of the front with basic food- 
stuffs. 

In the next few days the number of 
people needing help will probably 
Increase to four to six. million. Providing 
relief amid the destruction of the battle 
zones before they die of starvation des- 
pite the Qnd of the war will be an almflst 
superhuman task. Transport possibilities 
are extremely limited and the starving 
masses live in panic-stricken fear of the 
victors’ revenge. 

In view of tlie imminent catastrophe 
there is little point in looking for guilty 
parties. Up till the last moment the 
Biafran leaders have refused to enter Into 
negotiations with Nigeria except on the 
basis of the non-existence of the old 
federation — a’conditon Nigeria for its 
part has always rejectod. 

In his New Year’s address General 
Ojukwu assured Biafra and the world that 
Nigeria was no nearer victory at the end 
of 1969 than it had been at the beginning 


of the vear. Like so 
many front-line re- 
ports this was not 
strictly true. The 
hatred to which the 
war has given rise 
on botli sides will 
make it difficult to 
reach reasonable 
peace terms. The 
Federal govern- 
ment must prove in 
the next few days 
that it is serious 
about Its continual 
assurances that war 
Is not being waged 
Against the Ibo peo- 
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pie but against the 
Ibo leaden 1 decl- 
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Ibo leaders’ deci- i 

sion to secede. 

Lt-General Go- 

wan’s , Lagos go-. 
vemment must 

now at ail costs do B? 
two things. It must, ‘ 

for one, ensure that 
Federal troops do 
not march as merci- 
less avengers through what remains of 
Biafra, It must also allow ail International 
relief organisations to combat the im- 
minent moss starvation In the ex-war zone 
without let or hindrance. Wore Lagos to 
persist in maintaining that It can carry out 
relief work under its own steam disaster 
would be inevitable. Even the Nigerians 
realise that this task would far overtax 
their resources, Werner Holzer 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 12 January 19'?0) 



France’s empty chair at WEU 
causes hue and cry 


G eneral de Gaulle, who still exercises a 
certain influence on many of his 
supporters from hla Lorraine retreat, is 
looking over M. Pompidou's shoulder. 

President Pompidou, who has broken 
the General’s spell as far as he himself Is 
concerned, has imaginative, flexible ideas 
of his own but must pay due respect to 
the forthright Gaullists without whose 
support he cannot govern. 

The General’s successor may have call- 
ed a halt to the heroic epoch of the 
Great Man but memories and the legend 
accompany him as he takes new direc- 
tions. 

He has to pay homage to both from 
time to time in order to have a free hand 
to pursue policies of his own. 

This is the background to France’s 
renewed boycott of the Western Euro- 
pean Union, a policy that came as an 
immense disappointment to Belgian For- 


eign Minister Pierre Harmel, WEU Council 
chairman. 

M. Harmel, a man of undisputed inte- 
grity who is held in high regard by 
opposite numbers in neighbouring coun- 
tries, had taken endless trouble over 
France, 

He tried every conceivable way of 
making it easier for the French govern- 
ment to forgo its empty chair policy in 
the WEU, but in vain, making the present 
WEU Ministerial Council session point- 
less. 

It was to have been the meeting at 
which the Six and Britain came together 
again, but the Six, on whom France 
turned its back last February in order to 
prevent inroads into its foil political 
sovereignty as understood by de Gaulle, 
have again been left in the lurch. 

They will gloomily have to wait. How 
long? No one knows. Until orthodox 


Governments form the world over have 
responded generously to the dire 
situation created by the grim Biafran 
War. The Bonn government has made an 
emergency shipment of 3,000 tons of 
wheat to alleviate starvation conditions. 
Organisations and the genoral public 
have contributed whole-heartedly to- 
ward appeals to aid Biafra - students 
are here collecting Intheheartof Berlin. 

(Photo: dpi) 


Gaullists have more or less overcome Die 
shock of President Pompidou having 
agreed at The Hague summit to the 
beginning of Common Market entry talks 
with Britain? Until M. Pompidou can risk 
another step forward. 

Foreign Minister Schumann has not 
deprived honest broker Harmel of all 
hope, but he is taking his time, leaving 
everything open. France will return to the 
WEU fold, but It will take time. Tactics 
have the upper hand at tho moment. 

The same goes for the protest Paris 
lodged following the invitation by an 
EEC Commission member to take part in 
WEU economic talks. The ensuing diplo- 
matic hue and cry bears no relation to the 
occasion. 

Basically the French Foreign Minister 
wished only to demonstate the continuity 
of Paris's policy on European integration. 
The subjects due to be discussed at the 
WEU meeting were, moreover, immaterial 
at this juncture. 

What matters Is that the WEU as a 
political consultative association be utilis- 
ed to ease and maybe shorten the waiting 
period that has been imposed on Britain. 

(Frankfurter AJIgematno Zeltung 
fltr Deutschland, IO January 1970) 
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f% FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Washington flirts coquettishly with Peking 

GRATIFYING PROGRESS IN U.S.-RED CHINA RELATIONS 


B y all apperances American policy 
towards China, thus far so sterile and 
one-sidedly hostile, is taking a new turn. 
If not immediately, then in the course of 
the years to come, this remarkable 
development is likely to bring about a 
complete cliange in great power politics. 

Were the Nixon administration actually 
to succeed in building a fairly secure if 
not, to begin with, particularly wide 
bridge to Peking and Peking for Its part 
were to respond ever so slightly favour- 
ably to Washington’s tempting offers, the 
point would doubtless have been reached 
at which the emphasis of the entire 
politico-military world picture would 
change. 

Wasliing ton’s motives for a serious 
attempt at cautious but unmistakeable 
rapprochement are many, but the partial 
lifting of the total economic blockade 
strictly maintained against Mao Tse-tung’s 
China for the past twenty years is not a 
gesture that can be dismissed with a 
shrug. 

Penetration of the blockade is, of 
course, extemely limited. It mainly 
amounts to permission for overseas 
subsidiaries of American firms to export 
non-military goods to China and resell 
Chinese products on foreign markets. 

In addition American tourists will in 
future be able to purchase and bring back 
unlimited amounts of Chinese products 
for personal use. 

This does not, of course, represent a 
decisive turning-point in relations 
between the two countries but it is a 
significant pointer to the shape of things 
to come. 

To complete the transformation official 
sources in Washington have recently 
hinted that provided the present situation 


continues to develop favourably the Unit- 
ed States will be voting for Chinese 
membership of the United Nations this 
autumn. 

This leaves the future of Taiwan China 
an open question but with Washington 
determined to maintain a pragmatic 
attitude towards solving the world s pro- 
blems the US view is that as far as a new 
and positive China policy is concerned 
only one step forward can be taken at a 
time and decisions must be made as the 
occasion warrants. First and foremost a 
bridgehead must be established. 

It seems to have been a success. Con- 
trary to previous occasions Peking has 
responded to Washington’s cautious in- 
roads into its own blockade not with a 
tirade of curses and denunciation but 
with extremely significant Bilence. 

Silence is as good as approval and 
even though Mao may not be prepared to 
approve Nixon’s move with the slighest 
nod for the head evidently avoided re- 
jecting it 

This may be due to discussions between 
American and Pakistani diplomats in 
Islamabad on October prior to the an- 
nouncement that certain provisions of the 
blockade were to be lifted. 

These talks dealt mainly with the possi- 
bility of a thaw in relations between 
Washington and Peking, Pakistan for 
some time having acted as an unofficial 
mediator with both aptitude and discre- 
tion. 

At the beginning of December Presi- 
dent Nixon also had a confidential talk 
with Deputy Foreign Minister Macayescu 
of Rumania who made an unpublicised 
lightning trip to Wasliington for the pur- 
pose. 

TIUs talk, too, informed sources claim, 


centred around the China problem. The 
ground may well have been carefully 
prepared by both sides. 

Washington seems to be well aware of 
the fact that an attempt at serious rap- 
prochement with China at this juncture 
represents a danger to the unquestionably 
better relations Detween the United Sta- 
tes and the Soviet Union. 

American industry is doing its best to 
convince the government that the Peo- 
le’s Republic of China must at long last 
e opened to trade but the political 
problems involved in any sucli move are 
tricky indeed. 

Might not the present good relations 
with Moscow sustain catastrphic damage 
in the wake of a flirt with Peking that 1b 
by no means intended to be a fleeting 
affair? 

At all events, semi-official sources in 
Washington emphasise, suspicion that the 
United States intends to utilise the tense 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
China to play the one off against the 
other must be avoided. 

The State Department and the White 
House even stress that President Nixon’s 
foreign policy is, in the final analysis, 
aimed at establishing a three-sided politi- 
cal link between Moscow, Peking and 
Washington so as to safeguard the balance 
of power between the three superpowers 
and genuinely secure world place. 

In other words, the Americans target is 
a strategic and political manage 5 trois,. It 
is not a bad idea but Moscow will have 
the final say as to the direction US- 
Chinese relations are to take. Washington 
is frankly hoping that the Soviet Union, 
which is also on the lookout for a new 
modus vivendi with its Chincso neigh- 
bours, will appreciate Washington's mo- 


C an relaxation of tension in Europe be 
brought about by international re- 
cognition of tlie “GDR” and the division 
of Germany? Nothing is more typical of 
the fate of all attempts to further detente 
in Europe by recognising existing fron- 
tiers and dividing lines that the Soviet 
response to an American move in tills 
direction. 

In October 1966 President Johnson 
initiated the policy of bridge-building, a 
policy based in fact on recognition of the 
status quo in Europe. The Soviet response 
so amazed initiators and advocates of this 
policy that they long attached only pro- 
pagandists importance to it. 

The policy of bridge-building was de- 
cried as a policy of aggression and the 
Soviet diplomatic counter was the cam- 
paign for a European security system 
designed to rid Europe of American 
presence and influence. 

This Soviet reaction was not only seri- 
ously meant but also easily understand- 
able. Genuine detente, peaceful coexis- 
tence of the two social systems in Europe 
on the basis of political equality, would 
represent a grave danger for the Soviet 
leaders. 

Their social system could not withstand 
this kind of peaceful competition on 
equal terms and they could hardly fall to 
see it as aggression. 

Soviet politicians are far more aware 
than their Western counterparts of the 
overwhelming factor in European con- 
frontation, this factor being that the 
Soviet social system may be Ideal for the 
accumulation of state and military means 
of power but 1 is completely Irreconcilable 
with the happiness of the private indivi- 
dual. 

lri free competition 1 with the Western 


The ‘golden’ West’s 
attraction 

system the Eastern model would not 
survive long. 

The threat the Soviet system feels faces 
it in Europe does not derive from die 
policy of some government or other. The 
Kremlin has long realised that Western 
policies are strictly defensive in character. 
The threat is to be found in the su- 
periority of the Western social system. 

Let anyone who questions this su- 
periority, pointing out, perhaps, this or 
that superior feature of the educational 
system for technicians in the “GDR,” 
note the main feature of European geo- 
graphy. 

Walls, minefields and barbed wire em- 
placements along the European dividing 
line between LUbeck and Vienna. 

Death strips that are to be found not 
on the Western but on the Eastern side of 
the demarcation line and the purpose of 
which is to deter not Westerners but 
Easterners from transferring their alle- 
giance from one system to the other. 

Even If rids country were disarmed to 
the last man, which would no doubt be to 
the liking of many propagandists of de- 
tente, the ability of the Western system 
to assert Itself might decisively have been 
reduced but the threat to which the 
Soviet leaders feel exposed would remain. 

This threat could even increase if it 
were assumed that the defence estimates 
were spent instead on improving social 
services and making this country a more 
attractive proposition still for people In 
the “GDR” 

It is not the policy of the Federal 


Republic that warrants classification by 
the Soviet Union and its client states as 
aggressive; Is is tliis country’s social sys- 
tem. And the degree of aggressiveness 
increases in proportion to the perfection 
of the system in satisfying broad sections 
of the population. 

Indeed, since the Czech crisis the con- 
cepts of ideological aggression and social 
threat have been included among Soviet 
terminology. Both mean no more nor less 
than the attraction another social system 
exercises on people in Eastern European 
countries. 

The fundamental goal of Soviet policies 
in Europe can accordingly neither be the 
cementition of the division of Germany 
nor the ejection of America from Euro- 
pean and the abolition of Nato. 

All attempts to draw tiiis country into 
the Soviet sphere of influence are in- 
tended only to create a means by which 
the Soviet policy of ending the fascina- 
tion people in Eastern European poverty- 
stricken state-inn economies feel for the 
free and prosperous West can be brought 
to fruition. 

There are many ways and means by 
which this could be brought about and 
there are many Intermediate stages. Bonn 
might be well advised to reflect on the 
significance of official statements in East 
Berlin and unofficial claims in Warsaw 
that the two countries have suffered 
damage to the tune of several hundred 
thousand million Marks at the hands of 
either this country or the German Reich. 

Recognition of the “GDR” is inade- 
quate as a logical means of bringing about 
rapprochement and relaxation of tension. 
It would be but one step on a road that 
according to the Kremlin must go far 
further. Dieter Cycon 

(DIE WELT, S January 1970) 


tives in pursuing a policy of detente 
towards Peking and maybe even support 
it. 

The sudden official importance that Is 
attached to the fact that although China 
supports Hanoi is has taken good care not 
to send troops to North Vietnam and 
take an active part in the conflict Is 
characteristic of the new climate in 
Wasliington. 

Whatever the situation is and whatever 
reasons have led to the change, America's 
new line on Ciiina will, provided It is 
followed by other steps, represent gratify- 
ing progress not only for the two coun- 
tries concerned but also for the cause of 
world peace. Heinz Pol 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 January 1970) 


Budapest woes 
Bonn 


A nother approach lias been made to 
Bonn by an Eastern Bloc country. 
Hungarian Foreign Minister Janos 
Peter has declared that Budapest is pre- 
pared to improve and extend relations 
with this country, there being many 
possiblitics, particularly in the econontf 
sphere. 

Hungary’s readiness is not entirely new. 
In recent years high-ranking Hungarian 
parly and government officials have re- 
peatedly intimated that relations with the 
Federal Republic arc a matter of concern 
to them. 

Even so, the present declaration does 
contain a number of new aspects. It is 
clear, for one. that the countries of 
Eastern Europe arc increasingly coming 
into their own. 

Trade talks between Bonn and Buda- 
pest begin next month and there can be 
no doubt from Foreign Minister PeteiV 
statement llial Hungary would like them 
to be a success. 

The I lunauriun Foreign Minister’s com- 
ments ulso bear witness to a fair degree of 
flexibility on the German Question. The 
Minister staled that lie did not want to 
stipulate conditions that must be fulfill™ 
prior to the establishment of diplomatic 
relations, though he did, of com se, advo- 
cate agreement between the Federal Re- 
public and GDR. 

Hungary Is undoubtedly under treaty' 
obligation to take this stand but would 
evidently like to reduce the compulsion 
to a minimum. 

(Handclsblatt, 7 January IMN 
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■ POLITICS 

FDP seeks to be liberal and 
true to itself 



From left to right: ex-party chairman Erich Monde, honorary party chairman 
Relnhold Maler, Free Democrat Party chairman Walter S cheat and Willi Waver 
North Rhine-Westphalia party chairman at the party conference In Stuttgart 

(Photo: dps) 

there was the election of Gustav Heine- 
mann to President of the Federal Re- 
public. Then there was the matter- of- fact 
and justified alliance with the SPD with 
which party the FDP showed compati- 
bility above all on educational and Bast 
Bloc policies. 

Parliaments rianism as practised in the 
Federal Republic has really been able to 
prove its worth after twenty years with 
the first successful change of power 
wliich has been like a shot in the arm to 
it. The pessimists on the extreme right and 
extreme left who considered this coun- 
try’s political system to be In a state of 
petrifaction and near to its death agonies 
nave had the wind taken out of their sails, 
but this would not have been possible 
with the Free Democrats. 

The party, which lost much support 
under Mende and has been reduced under 
Walter Scheel’s leadership has at least 
remained true to its convictions. If it can 
continue to convince that it is a truly 
liberal party it could win back many 
hesitant former supporters. 

Hans Schuster 

(SDddButaclia Zellung, 7 January 1970) 


Kiesinger places too much hope 
on Free Democrats 


B y means of his highly personal in- 
terview battle the former Free De- 
mocrat party chairman, Erich Mende, 
has made his party a talking point not 
only at the wrong time but in the wrong 
manner as well. 

His actions and words have done 
neither the FDP nor himself a good turn. 
Hidden threats to find a new type of 
organisation favouring “the old Libera- 
lism” and compiling a catalogue of 
generalities, which could have been 
countersigned just as easily by Franz Josef 
Strauss as by Walter Scheel, are not the 
way to win back the face which it is 
claimed the party has lost nor a satis- 
factory method of recapturing lost voters. 

Having ascertained this does not neces- 
sarily imply that the internal discussions 
and arguments in the FDP are being 
underestimated. Chairman of the state 
parties Hermann Muller said: “At tiiis 
party conference there is no room for 
fighting over the future course of the 
party.’ But the FDP cannot skate round 
the vital discussions over the paths they 
are to take in the future. 

Although the leaders of the FDP may 
find it hard to swallow it is up to them to 
bestow more awareness on the party than 
in the past. The Free Democrats must 
avoid giving the impression that they are 
making efforts to compile an inventory 
following the elections and preceeding 
the new legislative period. Erich Mende 
with his long years of experience would 
have been able to play an important part 
in this inventory. 

Even the more conservative members of 
the Free Democrat party in the various 
Federal state committees are standing 
staring in blank amazement at the ddbris 
brought about members’ remarks. 

Without doubt the internal party diffi- 
culties being experienced by the Free 
Democrats are not just peripheral. FDP 
member Rolf Doliren dor f has stated witli- 


T he Opposition lias pricked up its cars 
since the first hairline cracks In the 
coalition government have shown. This is 
certainly not true with regard to the 
Cabinet, but the confrontation of the 
former FDP chairman Erich Mende and 
the present leadership of the party has 
naturally led to speculation on the future 
prospects of suen a narrow government 
majority as the Brandt government has at 
the moment in the Bundestag. 

This speculation centres on next au- 
tumn when the elections to provincial 
assemblies will be over. It Is understand- 
able that in Opposition circles the appe- 
tite for a quick “correction” of last Octo- 
ber’s decision has been whetted. This is 
true above ail for the Opposition leader 
Kurt Georg Kiesinger. It Is he, more than 
anyone, who has not come to terms with 
himself over the way election success 
slipped from his grasp. 

The greatest mistake that the Opposi- 
tion could make would be to try to throw 
Willy Brandt over too soon. Even if this 
were possible by some backstairs or back 
stage method It would not correspond to 
the prevailing mood in the country nor 
Indeed to the Internal state of the Oppo- 
sition parties. 

_ Without doubt the Opposition under 
Rainer Band's guidance got off to a good 
start in the Bundestag, but then it let its 
concentration slip on some of the most 
important topics. On the domestic policy 
front the CDU/CSU set their ideals far 
too close to the former SPD example In 
that they made demands for higher expen- 
diture, for instance for the war wounded! 

Certainly this caused bother for the 
government, but it did not pay off for the 


out beating about the bush where he 
considers the search for the cause of these 
difficulties should begin. He claims that 
representatives of modern Liberalism in 
the FDP have doubtless reached the aims 
of their constitutional policies but the 
aims they set themselves in party political 
spheres have fallen on stony ground. 

Disappointment about the results of 
tlie elections which brought the FDP only 
5.8 per cent of the votes should not be 
transformed into doubts about the route 
the party has taken. 

At the moment the Free Democrats 
find their party in the extreme throes of 
mal de stecle. Before the usual period of 
grace for new government has run out 
the Free Democrats must justify their 
aims by bringing success to tlie so-called 
Small Coalition. 

If the party does not achieve tiiis it will 
enter into the fray of five provincial 
assembly elections scheduled for 1970 
unarmed and without armour. These elec- 
tions may well be not only the crunch for 
the FDP but also in the long run for the 
SPD/FDP coalition government. 

Erich Mende’s tales of woe about the 
demise of Liberalism Is even more out of 
place when it Is taken into consideration 
that never before in the history of the 
FDP has the party been more Liberal 
than at the last election and during tlie 
formation of the present coalition go- 
vernment with the Social Democrats. 

Tlie minnow lias been able to avoid the 
one tiring for which the big political fish 
have often been reproached. It would not 
let itself be seduced by the slums and 
fancies of the electorate and researchers 
into politcal and economic trends, but 
tried — and with some measure of success 
- to push through the political and 
constitutional ideals in wliich it basically 
believed. 

ft has acliicved a great deal from 
seemingly hopeless opposition. First of all 


Opposition, whose duty must on the 
contrary be to empower the government 
to concentrate on the most pressing 
problems, educational policy, reorgani- 
sation of development and agrlcultaural 
restructuring. 

The richest field for the Opposition 
would have been in the areas where the 
Small Coalition had already lost its initial 
6Ian. Education Minister Leusslnk Is 
running the danger of going adrift and 
ending up on the sandbanks. This cannot 
be met with arch cunning. It is the Oppo- 
sition’s task to set the priorities which 
may escape the attention of the govern- 
ment when it is bargaining with Interested 
parties. 

The Opposition’s problem is certainly 
deeper rooted. In Mainz Kurt Georg 
Kiesinger was elected party leader for two 
years since the Christian Democrats -want 
to reward him for the way he had 
distinguished himself in the election cam- 
paign. For Kiesinger this was an honour 
yet the position could only be looked 
upon as honorary. Any far-sighted party 
member in Mainz could have seen’ that 
there will never again be a chance for 
Kiesinger to put up for Federal Chancel- 
lor with any hope of success. 

Talk of a Kiesinger-Mende government 
would undoubtedly mean an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the Social Democrats! 
Kiesinger was the right man for the Grand 


Coalition. He was the compensating fac- 
tor needed at the time. Opposition duties 
are of a completely different nature. 

Nevertheless the CDU/CSU has made 
the same mistakes as when it nominated 
Ludwig Erhard as Adenauer’s successor in 
1963. At the time Erhard was selected in 
the short-sighted hope that he would lead 
the union parties from victory to victory. 

At this time the rivals, Barzel, Stolten- 
berg and Kohl could not unite themselves 
in the short time at their disposal. (Wien 
will they be able to do so?) Thus the 
CDU/CSU took the line of least resistan- 
ce. 

The next general election will not be 
won and lost in 1973 but rather in the 
years preceeding. 

For this reason the Opposition has a 
crying and immediate need for a man 
who can build up a team which is modern 
and ready to spring Into action, a man 
who sets his greates qualities against the 
most difficult problems, a man who is not 
deluded into thinking that great things 
can be achieved with smart words. What 
Is needed is a hard worker, someone who 
is free from bathos, which Is unsuitable 
for his position, which falls to impress 
but simply seems out of place. 

This problem is current for each mem- 
ber of the CDU but seems to be treated as 
if it were taboo. Ft is only discussed In a 
behind hand manner. What use is this to 


FDP DATA 

Number of membereiExact figure 
unknown since detailed records are 
only just being compiled. Reliable 
sources within the party estimate 
membership at between 78,000 and 
82,000. Despite alarming rumours 
that vast numbers are deserting the 
ship, these figures are exceeded by 
new members. 

Organisation of the party: Eleven 
Federal state organisations with 
Berlin. The smallest organisational 
unit is the district office of which 
there are about 650. 

Party executive: Consists of nine 
members: Scheel, Mischnick, Gen- 
scher, Moorsch, Schatzmelster Ru- 
bin, Liselatte Funcke, Dr Hermann 
Muller (chairman of the party's Ba- 
den-Wilrttomberg branch), von KiihJ- 
mann-Stumm end Senator Hoppe 
from Berlin. 


anyone? Without doubt the question of 
leadersliip Is only one extract from the 
manirold aspects of how Ihe CDU/CSU 
will find a new way of presenting itself to 
the public in a modern method free from 
opportunism and how it is to gain a lead 
over other parties on the really important 
questions of the day. 

But at a time when politics the world 
over are being put on a personal plane tlie 
question of leadersliip must arise at the 
opportune moment. Otherwise it will 
never be solved and the opportunity pos- 
sessed by such a strong opposition party 
will go to waste. 

The main reason why the CDU/CSU 
should not from their own point of view 
to topple Brandt too quickly is that 
they must allow the Chancellor to take 
full responsibility for the after - effects of 
revaluation of the Mark and those aspects 
of his Eastern Bloc policy which will 
remain unfulfilled. 

Neither revaluation of the Mark nor 
eager activity on the Eastern Bloc front 
are wrong but in both cases erroneous 
ways have been chosen. Revaluation be- 
came a dogma which could not prevent 
rising prices. With regard to Eastern Bloc 
policy the illusory idea was fostered that 
a show of good will would lead to a 
bearable compromise with the other side. 

This idea is not based on a sharp 
analysis of Eastern Bloc powers but on 
the belief that the same policy of 
embarrassing which the SPD employed on 
the domestic front and with which it 
gained a breakthrough would also lead to a 
success in foreign policy. But Brezhnev is 
Continued on page 4 
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NEWSPAPERS 


mi 


Rudolf Augstein 

I n a modernisation programme two large 
newspaper publishers in this country 


announced on the same day at the end of 
last year essential changes in tlieir struc- 
ture for the seventies. 

Rudolf Augstein, publisher of the 
weekly Der Spiegel, brought forward his 
firm’s annual meeting originally planned 
for 5 January to discuss proposals to 
share fifty per cent of the profits and to 
grant all collaborators co-ownersiiip in 
the firm in future. 

Augstein thus outdid, as far as time was 
concerned, fellow publisher Axel Ctksar 


Press giants introduce 
reforms 


Kiesinger and FDP 

Continued f mm page 3 

not Erhard, Gomulka is not Kiesinger and 
Ulbricht is nothing of the kind. 

For the first time in its history the 
Social Democrats find themselves con- 
fronted by the most hard-boiled power 
politicians of our age, for whom every 
premature concession — such as the two 
parts of Germany mentioned in the state- 
ment of government policy - is just a 
stepping stone for further demands. 

Willy Brandt has been carried along on 
the wave of feeling in the nation that it is 
high time to reach a settlement with the 
East. Who would not wish for this? This 
gave Biandt wings but also led him astray 
so that he did not see clearly with 
whom he was dealing. It seems that the 
idea of the evil of the Communists, which 
prevailed In the fifties has turned to a 
naive belief that they have given up their 
plan to turn central Europe into a Com- 
munist stronghold. 

On this score the Opposition, despite 
all its criticism, lacks decisiveness as in its 
economic and finance policies. A large 
number of people in this' country belive 
that power politics are a thing of the past 
or confined to the Western world and the 
CDU/CStf are confining themselves to 
criticism of details. Sharp dividing-lines 
are rarely drawn and the essential aspects 
are blurred as in the days of the Grand 
Coalition. 

Willy Brandt seeks for success in the 
very sphere where he would see, if he 
would size up the qualities of his op- 
ponents carefully, that It cannot be 
achieved, except by capitulation step by 
step. Here the Opposition must striae in 
confidently and have a decisive effect. 

But has the Opposition taken up this 
position? Is It swimming with the cur- 
rent? Is it losing itself in tactical mat- 
ters while the fate of the whole Western 
world is in the balance? 

Everything goes to show that the Oppo- 
sition’s hour has not yet struck, particu- 
larly since it has not carefully prepared 
jfwf -., Giselher Wirsing 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 9 January 1970) 


Springer who immediately cancelled his 
planned date of 2 January and, like 
Augstein, announced plans for Ills pub- 
lishing house in the old year. 

All lus companies are to be organised 
into a joint-stock company. The firm will 
then be better equipped for a private 
television service, a hope that lias always 
been cherished by those in Springer 
House. 

Materially too Augstein could claim 
greater importance for his attempt to 
answer the ever more urgent request for 
new organisational forms in this country’s 
press undertakings. 

From New Year’s Day all the staff - 
from the chief editor to the assistant 
cook, as director Becker said - will share 
fifty per cent of the profits of the news 
magazine. The turnover for 1969, with 
1.1 million copies printed for every issue, 
reached around 130 million Marks. The 
dividends, to be calculated for the first 
time at the end of 1970, will, according 
to Augstein's proposal, flow into the 
coffers of an organisation that is still to 
be set up and will be legally independent 
of the publishing house and be adminis- 
trated by the staff. 

This organisation will use the profits it 
learns to give certain payments to wor- 
kers with a long record of service at the 
firm when they reach a retiring age 
varying from person to person or leave 
for other reasons. The staff organisation 
itself will discuss how high these pay- 
ments are to be. 

Opposing Augstein’s plan for fifty per 
cent co-ownership of employees in the 
firm are commitments he lias towards his 
former partner Richard Gruner. As the 
newspaper world puts it, Rudi still has 
debts to pay. It was not until 1969 that 
Augstein could eventually separate him- 
self from Gruner after a long struggle. He 
took over Ills share of the business for a 
sum of more than forty million Marks, to 
be paid in instalments by 1976. 

With Gruner's full agreement Augstein 
will put l\is proposal into practice by 
transferring shares to the staff organisa- 
tion which will have fifty per cent partici- 
pation In the publishing firm in this way 
by 1980 at the latest. 

Within the next few weeks details of 
the redistribution of profits and owner- 


ship relationships and, for example, the 
enormous complications in tax law will 
be discussed by Augstein and a commis- 
sion consisting of seven members elected 
from the staff. 

The change of the Springer concern 
into a joint-stock company appears in a 
completely different light. The head of 
the concern lias further consolidated his 
practically unlimited absolute power. He 
remains the sole shareholder and will also 
be chairman of the controlling council of 


D oes newspaper czar Axel Cfisar Sprin- 
ger want to Increase his power? The 
news of the merger of all his concerns into 
the Axel Springer Publishing Joint-Stock 
Company at the end of last year made 


Publishing Company Limited", the book 
publishers “Ullstein Limited” as well as 
r ‘Die Welt Publishing Company Limited”. 
Karl Andreas Voss leaves his post as 

f iartner with limited liability in the two 
irms of "Axel Springer & Son” and 
“Hammerich & Lesser” to become, to- 
gether with Christian Kracht, deputy 
chairman in the controlling council of the 
new joint-stock company from which all 
Springer publications will appear in 
future. 

These are the television magazines Hdr 
Zu (with a circulation of 3.87 million) 
and Funkuhr (one million) as well as the 
dailies Hamburger Abendblatt (29 1 ,000), 
Die Welt (231,000), Berliner Morgenpost 
(216,000), BZ (317,000) and Bild with a 
total turnover of 4,038 million copies. 
Furthermore there are the Sunday editions 
of Die Welt and Bild with a circulation of 
277,000 and 2,46 million copies respec- 
tively. 

' The powerful interests of the concern 
in 1 altering the organisational structure 
must have been touched upon no more 
than superficially in the announcement 
put out by the publishers. Readers of Bild 
for Instance witnessed the most awful 
communique style: "The Axel Springer 
publishing house hereby gives notice 
that. . . ” 

This communique kept facts very gene- 
ral. It stated that with the change into a 
joint-stock company Axel Springer was 
taking into account the fact that his 
enterprises had reached proportions that 
justified broader responsibility and 
further disclosure of what was happening 
within the firm. 

More concrete conclusions can be made 


people prick up tlieir ears. 

What is behind it? Was it really only 
administration simplification that led to 
this step? This is certainly not the case. 
Tax considerations as well as consider- 
ations of cartel law must have played a 
role in the decision. 

Springer's main concern seems to be to 
see the birth of a. concern that is a 
provider of facts and information and an 
.influence on public opinion as well as 
being active in the sphere of entertain- 
ment, an area that is becoming increasing- 
ly more important. 

Seen in this , light, the foundation of 
the Axel Springer joint-stock company is 
a policy decision reaching far into, the 
future. Involvement in what is described 
as the audio-visual communications mar- 
ket is designed to ensure Springer a strong 
position in the leisure market. This de- 
cade will probably see large-scale develop- 
ment in this field, that is if electronics has 
created the necessary pre-conditions for a 



Axel Springer 

(Photos: dpi) 

from die statement that the legal form of 
a Joint-stock company would provide a 
guarantee for the accomplishment of new 
tasks “while securing continuity in the 
firm”. 

According to the communique Spring 
considers these tasks to consist in 
unbroken persistence "especially in the 
sphere of audio-visual media”. 

It goes on to say that the company will 
secure for itself ns soon as possible a 
controlling interest in production studios 
and film companies. This will allow live 
firm extensive participation in film 
production for television and tele- 
cassettes. 

The announcement of additional 
expenditure on the firm’s employees 
lacks all reforming zeal. U appears to w 
more of a friendly extra to the alteration 
of the organisational structure on tk 
threshold of the seventies. 

The reorganised joint-stock company u 
allowing its employees additional old-age 
welfare over and above social welfare 
payments demanded by law and sumj 
from the press welfare work. To this end 
the firm is putting forward five to six 
million Marks a year. 

The publishing house tried to produce* 
belter impression of this offer with Ihe 
staff by pointing out that tills latest 
award would raise the film’s commitment 
towards its employees to a net value 
corresponding at the present to eighty 
million Marks. Sebastian Koch 

(MUnchner Merkur, 7 January 


Speculations on 
the new Springer 
joint-stock company 

televiiion programme formed at home 
and belonging to the family. 

The beginnings have already been 
made. Video recorders - similar to tape 
recorders but capable of recording and 
reproducing television pictures as well as 
sound - already cost less than two 
thousand Marks. One of the new Springer 
activities could be the production of 
ready-to-play programmes, both educa- 
tional and entertainment, for this sort of 
equipment 

But this is not all. Independent tele- 
vision has long been Springer’s hobby- 
horse. Efforts to get the joint-stock com- 
pany participating in film companies and 
production studios must be interpreted as 
a further step in this direction. 

Rumour and speculation has spread 
since newspapers and radio and television 
stations announced the formation of the 


Axel Springer joint-stock company. Tbj 
only fact however is that a joint-sloe* 
company has completely different opp^' 
tunlties from a group of limited company 
when it comes to the raising of capita 
Up till now Springer directed his conceit 
under this legal form. 

It is true Axel Springer is sole shatt 
holder of the new company. But ui» 
could alter. The new legal form mcajj 
that partners contributing capital to 
firm could participate in the running 01 
the joint-stock company. 

But there is room for one more P>^ 
of speculation here. If Springer sells w 
per cent of his shares to interest g®j£ 
he retains the 51 per cent and still ijf 
control over decisions involving the 
maining running of the enteprise. But Jj 
could theoretically almost double 
capital in this way. 

In a country where the terms mow. 
and power are linked a develop®®”^ 
this type - though this is, as has alreaw 
been said, speculative — could mean tjj 
the newspaper czar of Hamburg is on w* 
way to enlarging his empire again- « 

Xans-J.Hergesrf. 

(Hannoverscho Pesjm. 3 Jammy 1 
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CENTREPIECE 


Foreign Office celebrates 
its centenary 


One hundred yean ago on 4 January 
1870 King William of Prussia, who was 
later to become Kaiser, as President of 
the North German Confederation 
changed the Prussian Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs into a Federal organ and 
gave it the designation "Foreign 
Office", after the British model. This 
term has survived subsequent political 
vicissitudes. 

F oreign Office history is a particularly 
penetrating and, in part, painful reflec- 
tion of the fate of Germany throughout 
the last century with all its ups and 
downs, its splendour and its misery. 

In a report to the King, Bismarck based 
the choice of the name ^‘Foreign Office” 
not only on the shortness of the expres- 
sion but also on constitutional consider- 
ations. 

In reality however Bismarck did not 
only want to satisfy the federated Ger- 
man princes’ need for prestige. His prime 
aim was to oppose the hurtful arrogance 
with which Napoleon III had ignored the 
international existence of the North Ger- 
man Confederation. This step also 
showed up the lack of an official design- 
ation of the King of Prussia as soveriegn 
of the North German Confederation. The 
Kaiser Question was automatically dis- 
cussed once again not only by the Ger- 
man public but also on an international 
level. 

When the German Empire was pro- 
claimed a year later the official design- 
ation "Foreign Office” was retained be- 
cause under the constitution foreign af- 
fairs were within the sphere of the Chan- 
cellor. No ministry was set up. 

Tills took account of the fact that, in 
spite of the constitution transferring to 
the Kaiser ail rights of representation, the 
individual states were quietly allowed to 
send legations abroad, even though there 
was no detailed settlement of this. The 
only state to which tills right was express- 
ly given was Bavaria. This was written 
into the final protocol to the Versailles 
Treaty of November 1870, 

Wilhelmstrasse, the street in Berlin 
where the Office was situated, then be- 
came a synonym In international palance 
for the German foreign service. 

After the revolution of 1918, but 
significantly before the Weimar Constitu- 
tion was passed, the question of desig- 
nation arose once again. Although the 
former offices were renamed ministries 
President Ebert decided as early as March 
1919 in a decree concerning the establish- 
ment of the highest offices in the Reich! 
that the sphere administered by the 
Reiclisminister for Foreign Affairs would 
continue to be called the Foreign Office. 

This decision was made with the con- 
sent of Count BrockdorfF-Rantzau who 
was appointed the first Minister for For- 
eign Affairs in the Weimar Republic. His 
thinking was influenced by the consider- 
ation that In dealings with foreign powers 
stoking to tradition would express most 
effectively the continued existence of the 
Reich in mite of defeat and revolution. 

In 1921 there was an attempt to 
change the Foreign Office into the Reich 
Foreign Ministry. But this failed before a 
bill to this effect could be presented to 
the Reichstag. 

Federal Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
also decided for Bismarck’s original 
choice of designation when he took over 
the additional position of Federal Foreign 
Minister on 15 March 1951. 

It is significant that the abbreviation 
Reichs Foreign Minister qr; Federal For- 
eign Minister has never officially existed 
and still does not exist.today Ribbentrop 


was the first to assume tliis title though it 
was not subsequently included in the 
constitution of the Third Reich. 

It is difficult to answer the question as 
to the most splendid period in the 
history of the Foreign Office. It was 
certainly not during the reign of the 
Kaisers even though many people would 
like to believe this. 

During this period there was a com- 
plete lack of the much-vaunted esprit de 
corps in tire Foreign Office. In a flood of 
memoirs after the First World War former 
diplomats who had served in the reign of 
the Kaisers indulged in a revelation of 
secret vindictiveness and intrigues in the 
Foreign Office. Everybody was every- 
body else’s enemy. 

Readers of these memoirs would be 
surprised to see what shameful malice 
flowed then from the pens of former 
diplomats. Nobody was spared biting 
criticism. Former Chancellor Bismarck 
was a special target. In the memoirs of 
Friedrich August von Holstein, who as 
eminence grise at the Foreign Office 
carried on his secret machinations behind 
tiie scenes, can be read the incredible 
sentence that the writer had long known 
“that the old Bismarck as a person had a 
mean nature.” 

Scorn of the Kaiser, circulating even in 
official dispatches, contradicts the view 
expressed by JoacEiim von Dissow in 
Nobility in Transition, Speaking on the 
role of his compeers in the semi-feudal 
German Empire von Dissow claims that 
state service for them had been service to 
the ruler and preservation of the feudal 
structure of the monarchy. This assertion, 
could be believed if criticism from the 
nobility had emerged from obscure ano- 
nymity and had been addressed directly 
to the Kaiser. 

No period of the hundred year history 
of the Foreign Office was as riddled with 
affairs as the reign of the Kaisers. It began 
with the trial or Count Harry von Arnim 
and proceeded via the Eulenburg trial up 
to the Daily Telegraph affair. The men- 
tion of the name Maximilian Harden may 
be sufficient. 

The number of faulty political diagno- 
ses based on fatal decisions by the heads 
of government is depressing even when 
looking back on a time that is no longer 
felt to be quite the same as our own. 

There are many examples. There was 
the decision not to renew the Reinsur- 
ance Treaty with Russia. Bismarck's ene- 
my Holstein must bear a full measure of 
personal responsibility here. There was 
also the Kriiger telegram and everything 
understood under the term gunboat di- 
plomacy. The most serious thing accord- 
ing to historians is that no responsible 



Friedrich von Holstein Gustav Streiemann Konrad Adenauer 
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official recognised the extent of the 
isolation that Germany had brought upon 
herself and nobody had seen what the 
fatal consequences would be. 

After Bismarck’s departure all unity of 
direction in the Foreign Office was lost. 
Characteristic for this is a statement by 
State Secretary von Tschirscliky to Lord 
Haldane in 1906: ‘The Chancellor is next 
door. He may express a completely dif- 
ferent view than I have. And if you want 
to take the trouble of going to the Pale 
you will hear the Kaiser give a third view 
that diverges in Important points from 
the opinion of the Clumcellor and my 
own opinion.” 

In the first volume of his Memoirs 
Prince Biilow, after Bismarck’s departure 
Under-Secretary in the Foreign Office 
and later Chancellor, stated tliat the 
Foreign Office had become more and 
more a body where very few political 
heads had been active. Tills is followed by 
the devastating judgement: “Here were 
made nearly all the terrible mistakes that 
forced us into a war that we lost.” 

The November Revolution set the For- 
eign Office ‘the dellcate task of harmonis- 
ing service for the new democracy with 
(he old tradition because most of those 
working there had retained their monar- 
chist views. 

Although Count von Brockdorff- 
Rantzau was Foreign Minister for only a 
few months he succeeded in preparing the 
way for internal reform. 

It must be acknowledged that the 
Foreign Office loyally helped the Weimar 
Republic to regain the world-wide pres- 
tige that the German Empire had lost. 

A new generation or diplomats grew 
up under Gustav Stresemann who was 
responsible for foreign affairs for an 
unbroken run of six years and served in 
nine governments. These diplomats called 
themselves the Stresemann school. One of 
the last diplomats in this group, Blanken- 
hom, the former ambassador in London, 
recently ended his career. 

An unfortunate time for the Foreign 
Office began in 1938 when Ribbentrop 
took it over. A levelling-off process in au 
spheres was soon witnessed. Paul 





Schmidt, a well-known interpreter at that 
time, writes in Extra on the Diplomatic 
Stage that Ribbentrop did not have the 
slightest idea of how to run a body of this 
sort, neither in respect to personnel nor 
organisation. Schmidt goes on to say that 
Ribbentrop acted according to the “Pic- 
ture Book for Political Children” when he 
created new departments, set up offices 
and appointed special envoys. This gra- 
dually turned the Foreign Office into an 
empty facade with no importance at all. 

The re- formation of the foreign service 
in 1951 on the model of the old Foreign 
Office and with the retention of the old 
name was at the express instructions of 
Konrad Adenauer. 

This decision which met with consider- 
able doubt in the Bundestag was based 
not only on the view of the expert 
administrator Adenauer that it was non- 
sensical to find new forms and new 
experts for this profession overnight. 

The continuation of tradition seemed 
morally justified to him and his advisers 
because of the unusually high incidence 
of resistance of German diplomats against 
Hitler. People entering the Foreign Office 
in Bonn's Adenauerallee will find (ho 
names of tlio victims inscribed in a 
memorial plaque unveiled by Heinrich 
von Breutano. 

Count von der Schulenburg, whose 

C ieriod as ambassador in Moscow has a 
egondnry fame, even today, and Ulrich 
von Hassel, Ambassador to the Quirinal 
are specially mentioned as they were to 
be appointed minister and state secretary 
in the Foreign Office if the attempt on 
Hitler’s life on 20 July 1 944 had succeed- 
ed 

The organisation of the newly formed 
service was built up as the Occupational 
Statute was run down relatively quickly 
and the Federal Republic was included in 
the European and Atlantic system of 
pacts and alliances. 

The share of the Foreign Office in 
deciding post-war policy should not be 
underestimated even though guide-lines 
drawn up by the Chancellor saw that its 
activity stood more or Less in the shadow 
of Palais Schaumburg and still does. 
Meanwhile the Foreign Office has grown 
from Us extremely modest beginnings 
Into a gigantic organisation employing 
1,800 officials in Bonn and a further 
4,500 in 101 embassies, 48 consulates 
general, 32 consulates, five trade missions 
and seven offices to international organi- 
sations. 

This development in no way confirms 
klnson’8 Law of the automatic inflation 
of the bureaucratic administrative appara- 
tus. It reflects more the multitude of 
completely new bilateral and multilateral 
functions. 

Gerhard Schr&der tightened up the 
Foreign Office Into five departments. 
Whether It will continue like this depends 
basically on the reform commission head- 
ed by former ambassador von Herwarth. 

Dr Albert Pfeifer 
(Industrlekurlar, 3 January 1969) 


Bismarck's Foreign Office' in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, 1 Berlin 1 870 (Photo: Ullaletn) 
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The weird 
world of the 
comic strip 

I n the Berlin Academy of Arts the 
world of comic strip reigns supreme at 
the present moment. On the flights of 
at airs there floats an inflated rubber Su- 
perman. In the exhibition rooms Mickey 
Mouse, Tarzan and Barbarella hold sway. 
Stories of their adventures decorate the 
walls. 

Among the many mascots is Felix the 
Cat. The cusluons take on the shape of 
Snoopy, the Beagle. In one comer a 
music-box is playing. 

There are 264 prints and originals on 
show. The people at the academy hit on 
tlie idea of the exhibition when they 
realised that in the Federal Republic and 
West BcrUn alone about ten million comic 
books and picture story books are bought 
every month, 

As soon as this was brought to their 
attention the literature department decid- 
ed that it would be appropriate to study 
the new art from thorouglily. 

First of all they decided to chronicle 
the liistory of picture stories. If Egyptian 
wail paintings andthesketchesofoldfrlezes 
are not to be considered as precur- 
sors of the comic strip then the Neu- 
ruppin picture texts and the picture 
tablets of the moritat singers must be 
considered the forerunners of modern- 
day cartoons. 

Later ancestors of “Peanuts", “Andy 
Capp” and company are the picture stories 
oPStruvAvelpetet" by Hoffmann and Wil- 
helm Busch's “Max und Moritz". 

Felninger based his “Kln-der-Kids” on 
these and likewise Rudolph Dirks his 
“Katzenjammer Kids”. 

It was only at the beginning of this 
century, and then in America, that comic 
strips became a mass medium. 

Large newspapers launched family car- 
toons such as Blondie and Dagwood 
Bumstead. There quickly followed a 
series of humanised animals. Felix the 
Cat, The Seven Little Pigs and above all 
Mickey Mouse quickly became firm fav- 
or! ties. 

These were fast followed by adventure 
series, such as the jungle boy, Tarzan and 
science fiction Bke“FIash Gordon”. 

In Europe it took the comic strip a 
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The poster designed for the 

little longer to gun a foothold. Here they 
began with educational picture stories In 
the “Wahrer Jacob” with the title, “Kail 
LUth’s marvellous experiences under the 
socialist law in the year 1889". 

Then at the time of the Russian Re- 
volution there appeared a string of Agit- 
prop comics. 

In the thirties and forties E.O. Piauen's 
delightful “Father and Son'* strip con- 
quered a large public readership. 

It was “Nick Knatterton”, intended to 
parody the strip cartoon world, that 
paved the way for the American cartoon 
In Europe. 

Since then the Old World has produced 
some cartoon strips of its own, the most 
notable being Barbarella and Asterix. 
These are providing a healthy competi- 
tion to the American comic strife. 

The areas on which comlo strips touch 
are immense. They range from the priml- 


comio strip exhibition In Berlin 

(Photo: Kfllnlog) 

tive and brutal, the horrific, the sexual 
and erotic to the political and educatlonat 
and of course the entertaining and amus- 
ing. One thing which is common to 
almost all strip cartoons Is simplicity and 
simplification. Tills is what gives picture 
stories their punch. The comic strip world 
is black and white even if they aro printed 
in full colours. The figures belong to 
certain categories: heroes and villains, 
subhumans andsuper-humans.beautlesand 
beasts, the idiotic and the sly. Ono would 
search in vain for nuances and shades of 
grey. Actions and speech-bubble dialogue 
are simple. Subtleties are lacking. 

It is no wonder that opinions on comic 
strips differ widely. Some people see 
comic strips as the Inception of illiteracy. 
Others believe they are the literature of 
the future. Yet others say sarcastically 
that the one is not exclusive of the other. 

(Frankfurter Neue Presae, 25 December I960) 


J osef von Sternberg was a Viennese who 
became a film-producer in Hollywood. 
His Blue Angel became one of the 
most famous German films ever. In it a 
young woman named Sieber was “dis- 
covered” and became Marlene Dietrich. 

Such of his activities as fids had been 
described In detail and with cynical re- 
marks in his autobiography. This work 
gave a clear indication of how much he 
saw actors and actresses as simply the 
tools of his trade, how he worked on 
them rather than with them and even 
kept them under his thumb. 

His results, however, were often 
astonishing and in the end even Emil 
Jannings played not only in the Blue 
Angel but also before and after this film 
in Hollywood under Sternberg's direction. 

His reputation for discovering Marlene 
Dietrich has distorted here opinions on 
his own merits as a master of nuances. 
The Blue Angel in 1930 was one of the 
earliest. German talkies, and is an excel- 
lent example of his clever use of sotto 
voce sound tracks. 

In the Hollywood film Morocco made 
by Sternberg In 1930 with Marlene Diet- 
rich and Gary Cooper as with any other 
of his films It is the enchantment of light 
^\nd shadow and the richness and depth 




Josef von Sternberg 
■ Marlene’s discoverer 
dies in Hollywood 



of atmosphere which still make the film a 
charming work. His techniques and un- 
doubted skills often triumphed over sto- 
ries and scripts which are trivial. 

To the Americans Sternberg is noted as 
being the creator of the first gangster 
film, Underworld in 1927. He also mode 
a name for his sharp tongue as a critic of 
the Hollywood production system which 
tended to cramp an individual's capabili- 
ties and he often attacked exceptionally 
zealous watch committees. All this can be 
culled from Sternberg’s memolres. 

The last 15 years of his life were 
devoted to bollsterlng his own fame and 
tending his collection of Chinese and 
African art. 

He travelled, held conferences and oc- 
casionally joined juries at film festivals, a 
pleasant gentleman who used his Vien- 
nese accent to good purpose. In 1966 and 
1967 he came to Frankfurt, on one 
occasion to visit die Book Fair and boost 
his autobiography. 

Shortly before his death Federal Re- 
public television stations had made plans 
to revive the 75-year-old’s works. The 
first to be Shown will be An American 
Tragedy based on the novel by Dreiser. 

(Frankfurter N«ue Prease, 25 December 1969) 
(Phola: dpi) 
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Underground films 
and Beat bands 
in Stuttgart 

I n the otherwise sparsely attended hall 
of the Stuttgart Kunstgebiiude on the 
Scliiosspiatz crowds press together, in 
front of pictures which hardly gain any 
attention on a normal day a Beat band is 
thumping out its rhythms, Thercsc Giese 
goutes from tho works of Bertold Brecht 
and two projectors ore showing under 
ground films on the walls. It is a debata- 
ble point whether what is being offered in 
the Stuttgart art gallery is an acoustic or 
an optical happening. 

Uwe M. Schneede, director of die 
Wttrttemberg Art Society can give hhnulf 
a pat on the back for this experiment. 

What Uwe Sclmeede is giving the piople 
of Stuttgart in iris museum can be seen to 
a certain extent in other cities of the 
Federal Republic. 

But the young museum director himself 
sees the examples for Iris emphatically 
progressive exhibitions as being realised 
only in The Netherlands and in Sweden 
He Is thinking of the Modorna Museet In 
Stockholm and Amsterdam’s Stadelfjl 
Museum. As far as Stuttgart is concerned 
the programme of exhibitions is a decisive 
improvement to the normal offering, 
since the art gallery is not over-endowed 
with works of modern art. 

There have been moans for years from 
the people of Stuttgart that their city of 
600,000 has only three theatres including 
tlie diminutive Theater der Altstadt. 

But there is most decidedly an audience 
for modern art forms in Stuttgart. Avanl 
garde drama will certainly bring in the 
crowds as several house-full performances 
of Peter Weiss’s Marat jSadc at the 
Tubingen Zimmer theater hove proved. 

Sclinccdc certainly docs not intend to 
mako the Art Society’s premises into s 
boat cellar. But Ills audiences will not 
come to take in art alone. During the 
exhibition of coloured wood-cuts by HAP 
Grlcshabcr there were several walls free 
for the visitors themselves to slap on a 
little paint. In no lime at all the empty 
spaces had been filled with realistic ana 
abstract pointings by the public. 

Followers of collage techniques covered 
the walls with slrirts, coffee grinders arid 
camera lenses. As a result of tills tnj 
“alienated” spaces gave rise to heated 
discussions on the sense and nonsense of 
art. 

This month Schneede in conjuctioj 
with the Max Ernst exhibition, which w 
be opened on 23 January wfll give * 
preview ofLuisBunuel’s film L’dge d or, on 
which Max Ernst himself cooperated. 

The film has not been shown on general 
release in the Federal Republic. 

Every Wednesday a further selection of 
films, some from the silent days, some 
progressive works from America and tnt 
Federal Republic, will indicate the con- 
nection between artist and film-maker. 

The Art Society will make a name 
itself this year with an experiment wWjj 
is novel in this country. Every fortniP 
an artist from Baden- Wflrttemberg will 
able to fill a whole room in a gallery witfl 
his works. A jury will mark off froffl 
these only the examples which are entire- 
ly unsatisfactory. 

i Uwe Schneede said, “There will be 
■ objective criteria. Therefore we wfll 
I it entirely to the discression of the artjj 
i which of his works he puts on show. 
t don’t only want to show our vlsikj 
works that have been carefully pre-sel^ 1 
■ ed.” 

J The artists who are invited to 
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tribute will be selected from among 
the people concerned. After the AJ 
Society’s most recent publication f«v ? 
the 70Q members had asked to be 

ed. . (DIE WELT. 19 December 1» 


Albrecht Knust and his method 
of ballet notation 


Laban, Knust, Rudolf and Joan Be- 
nasch were the promoters of ballet 
notation, The sketch shows the action 
and notation for a ’Grand Jet6 an 
avant'. 

(Drawing: from " Knaurabuch vom Tanz”) 

B allet, the most fleeting of the arts, has 
very little literature that it has creat- 
ed itself. Only the music, the story and 
vague memories remain of the truly great 
ballet creations. 

What actually happened lias faded in 
memory, never to return. The most that 
can be hoped for is an approximate 
reconstruction, a fragment of the original. 

Serge Lifar once said that it was charac- 
teristic that the “text” of a dance was 
fleeting in essence. “It exists all right,” he 
wrote, “but it is written in the body of 
the performer. It exists only to the extent 
to which it is performed. A poem or a 
musical score exist in their own right.” 

No choreographer in the world can 
follow great productions of the past in his 
work. He cannot even study authentic 
peculiarities of style of the classical mas- 
ters. 

He will find no standing repertoire. 
Every production must be a new creation 
unless it 1st to be a straight copy of other 
works appearing on tire programme. But 
even that is almost impossible. 

One reason for this obvious inability to 
record the unmistakable features of a 
particular choreography and thus enable 
their reproduction at any time is the fact 
that there is no established dance study. 
What material would it use to trace lines 
of development and compare various 
styles? 

There Is a serious lack of material but 
the archives ought to be full. Today It is 
not tire basic techniques that are lacking 
but the interest of those who like to weep 
at the transience of their work. They only 
need to make use of kinetography, a 
method that has now been developed to 
perfection. Then they could make an 
exact recording of movements and sub- 
tleties of expression and allow them to be 
reproduced. But who in this country has 
mastered this technique? 

Since the beginnings of classical ballet, 
since the time when Louis XIV founded 
the Academle Royal de Danse to develop 
the genre individual theoreticians and 
those active in ballet have tried again and 
again to find a system which would 
enable them to record in print all ballet 
movements and expressions in their exact 
relationship to time an space. 

Le Feulllet, the famous teacher at the 
Acadenrie,' left behind a collection of 
dances that he had noted down. These 
were used by the Cologne Ensemble for 
Old Dances in 1969 when it made its first 
attempt to present dances by Lully in 
their original form. Feufilet did not 
achieve his actual aim. The documen- 
tation is full and can be read as easily as 
writing. But his system cannot record 
gestures and various expressions. 

Noverre and Vigano also devoted them- 
selves to this problem. They based their 
experiments on friezes which cannot of 
course take into account the decisive 
factor of temporality. Proposals from the 
following century, by St Leon and Stepa- 
now among others, are for this reason 
equally as imperfect and impractical. Too 
much value should not be attached to the 
authenticity of so-called original choreo* 
. graphies ofthe great classical ballets. It is 
no coincidence that productions after 
Fokine or after Petipa are different every 


time and often not even very similar to 
one another. These choreographies are 
based on memories and reports from 
witnesses but not on klnetogrammes. 

Rudolf von Laban (1879-1958) was 
the first person to succeed in developing a 
comprehensive yet " at the same time 
simple method that permitted choreo- 
graphers to record the most subtle nu- 
ances and specific elements of style. This 
was his system of kinetography that was 
introduced to the public in 1928. But one 
of the characteristics of this method, on 
unusually profitable stimulant in many 
areas or ballet, was that it left the 
perfection of its ideas and their introduc- 
tion into practice to others. 

Laban’s kinetography is today linked 
inseparably with the name Albrecht 
Knust who for forty years devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to the differentia- 
tion and extension of this system of 
notation. But hardly anyone in this coun- 
try knows anything about this quiet man 
who likes to slrield himself from the 
public glare and works today almost 
forgotten in the Folkwang School of 
Music in Essen. But abroad lOiust Is 
thought of as the actual creator of a 
practical method to record movement. 

Knust W8s born in Hamburg in 1896. 
At the early age of sixteen he joined a 
dance troupe and soon afterwards took 
over the direction of a similar group. In 
1921 he went to Laban to receive a roller 
education. Studying alongside him was 
Kurt Jooss, later to write the most 
famous Expressionist ballet Green Table. 

In 1922 Knust became a member of 
Laban’s dancing company. The year after- 
wards he started teaching at the Laban 
school in Hamburg and ran it from 1925. 

He gained experience of the stage as 


L ife was not kind to Theodor Fontane, 
bom the son of a chemist at Neu- 
ruppin to the north-west of Berlin on 30 
December 1819. 

A pupil of only average ability, Fonta no 
was apprenticed to a Berlin chemist at tho 
early age of sixteen. 

At the age of thirty he was attracted 
into the dubious freedom of an indepen- 
dent novelist He had already written a 
little and had been praised because he had 
also made Prussian generals his subject. 

This freedom consisted in work for 
newspapers and giving lessons. This was 
followed by a short appointment in the 
Prussian ministerial literary bureau which 
was soon to close. 

But his short stay as a newspaper 
correspondent in London led to the 
appointment of Fontane — now ap- 
proaching his forties - as press officer at 
the Prussian legation. 

His next post was as editor of the 
arch-conservative Kreuzzeltung. In later 
years after his political mind had develo- 
ped he would often mock himself for 
this. 

The Franco-Pmssian War saw Fontane 
as war correspondent in Fiance. Fontane, 
tiie descendant of French emigrants had 
the romantic wish to visit off his own bat 
the village where Joan of Arc had been 
bom. This led him straight Into imprison- 
ment and only Bismarck’s intervention 
freed him. The literary fruit of this 
adventure was called Prisoner of War. It is 
a report full of seif-irony and majestic 
observation of his fellow-beings. 

Fontane’s lengthy history of the Fran- 
co-Prussian War was in vain. His pain- 
staking work remained unread. 

Fontane’s last attempt to find a firm 
ob lasted tliree months. To the honor of 
ris wife Emilie, the man who was not 
bom for the treadnill of a fixed amount 


maitre de ballet and solo dancer in 
Dessau. But after a year he left the stage 
for ever to devote himself fully to kineto- 
graphy. 

After founding the central Laban 
school in Berlin Knust set up in Hamburg 
the first dance transcription bureau that 
dealt exclusively with the problems of 
Laban’s kinetography and drew up kin e- 
togrammes that passed initial probes with 
Hying colours. 

This development came to sudden end 
in the Third Reich. As he refused to give 
up his work Laban had to follow Jooss 
into exile as a representative of a degene- 
rate art form. Kinetography was forbid- 
den though no specific reason was given. 

Knust replaced Jooss as head of the 
ballet department of the Folkwang 
School before he too was forced into his 
inner emigration. His transcription bure- 
aux in Hamburg and Berlin were closed 
and he himself was forbidden to leave 
the country when Jooss invited him to 
England ill 1937. 

During these difficult years Knust 
wrote the first version of his Outline of 
Laban's Kinetography which codified La- 
ban's system for the first time. 

In 1939 lila pupil Pino Mlakar, the 
maitre de ballet at the Bayeilsche Staats- 
oper, allowed him to slip into the opera 
house from time to time. Knust then 
noted down accurately all ballet produc- 
tions there. 

For the five years from 1945 Knust 
worked at the most comprehensive stan- 
dard word on his discipline, Handboo k of 
Laban Kinetography giving in- 
formation on all quostions concerning the 
notation of movement. As the eight thick 
folios never found a publisher only a few 
copies and microfilms exist. These wero 


Theodor Fontane 
and the Prussian 
way of life 
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of daily work quit as secretary in the 
Academy of the Arts, a post obtained 
from a friend. 

And then he started writing. He once 
said in a letter to his daughter that a book 
could be written about eveiy day. These 
books did not become best-sellers during 
his lifetime but they have kept the name 
Fontane famous across the years. 


made available by Knust at his own 
expense to anyone interested in the sub- 
ject. It is both disgusting and characteris- 
tic that no library or institute of theatre 
study possesses this valuable source. 

Knust’s work is followed with greater 
attention abroad. There lie is considered 
to be a top-rate theorist. Since 1961 lie as 

acted as chairman of the International 
Council of Kinetography Laban, an or- 
ganisation to coordinate kinetogrephic 
experiments in both East and West, an 
organisation of which he is a co-founder. 
Knust was elected president of the ICKL 
at the 1969 congress in The Netherlands. 

His kinetography has been adopted in 
the United States, The Netherlands, Fran- 
ce and later in Eastern Europe. The great 
ballet ensembles of London, Copenhagen, 
Stuttgart and Berlin use die Benesh sys- 
tem to produce the classical ballets of 
Tcbalkovsky. In the East it is particularly 
researchers into folklore who use Knust's 
method. When folk dances are published 
they are complete with words, music - 
and kinetogramme. 

Tills movement notation has also 
proved itself in completely different 
areas, in nntliropology for example, in 
medicine and the physiology of work. 
With the help of the notation a worker 
can be typified so that it can be seen 
where he would be best employed. 

Not least, kinetography offers a so- 
lution to unpleasant questions of copy- 
right- There is some bitterness in Knust's 
voice when he refers to flic example of 
Britain where a special institute, state- 
subsidised, has been founded for the 
Benesh script that was invented in 1956, 
He fears that there is nobody in Essen 
who can replace him and preserve the 
tradition that made Essen the centre of 
notation research. 

But at tlie moment the only thing that 
concerns him is the completion of the 
fourth version of his Outline. He knows 
that a further edition will be necessary 
after a certain period of time. “Our script 
lives, " he soys, “and will always develop.” 

Werner Schulzc-Reimpcll 

(DIE WELT, 27 December (9o9) 

Before the Storm is set in the Napo- 
leonic era and tho tragic fate of Crete 
Mlnde occurs a few centuries earlier than 
this. Books like Sthte,. the Schach von 
Wutenovf, Jrrungett, Wfrrungen, L’Adul- 
tera, Mathilda Mbhrlng, Frau Jenny Tret • 
bel and Poggenpuhls depict Fontane’s 
Berlin so well that it has remained vivid 
for us with Its retired army officers, 
doorkeepers’ wives, impoverished nobili- 
ty, middle-class parvenues and its pro- 
blems of love, marriage, class and money. 

During tills period lie also produced on 
epic that has since achieved the stalus of 
an historical chronicle. Rabies through the 
Brandenburg Marches. 

Many of Fontane’s early novels had 
their setting in the manorial houses and 
seats of nobility In the Marches. Tlie two 
novels of his later years, Effl Briest and 
Sfechlin, have this milieu as a framework, 
or in the background. His attraction to 
the Junker way of life had now receded 
and was replaced by a very critical dis- 
tance towards this Prussian type. 

Two of Fontane's favourite words crop 
up continually in his letters. The one is 
“heraufgepufit” and refers to all people 
who have false pretentions. The other 
word, “klugachmusig”, is used to describe 
those people who parade their cleverness 
in front of a mirror as It were without 
paying a glance at their environment and 
its possible characteristic values. 

Neither of these words could be applied 
to Fontane. The course of his life made 
him not only sceptical but also prudent. 
When Fontane mocks, when he sounds 
sarcastic, he guards against a loveless 
cynicism. At the age of 73 he wrote to his 
daughter, “A person can be very egoistic 
and yet show love from time to time. A 
person without love stops being a person. 
He is a stone and petrifies others.” 

(Hannovcrsche Prene, 30 December I960) 
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EDUCATION 


Photographic aids - a useful 
supplement to teaching 



T here are many reasons for not having 
photographs and films In schools. 
One important, argument is tire ambiguity 
of the photographed Image. Contrary to 
popular opinion photographs are not self- 
explanatory documents for certain facts. 
They usually need to be explained as 
their nature is ambiguous. 

Only in the field of research and 
science can they be objective. The camera 
cannot tell a lie because K is a lifeless 
object. Out a person with a camera allows 
his likings and antipathies to in- 
fluence every one of Ids pictures. He 
takes up a technical and mental stand- 
point towards his photographs. They thus 
become emotive agents capable of arous- 
ing feelings in people who look at them. 

Because of this many intellectuals 
speak out against photography. They 
defend their rational attitude by referring 
to the mere stimulation of emotion that 
can result from the photographed image. 
They argue that the surface is all that can 
be photographed and ask where, in the 
face of accurate representation of a per- 
son’s biological features, the picture of 
his mind has got to. They say that as 
pho^ogiapjiy. de^ls only with external 


features It cannot be used in Intellectual 
pursuits. 

The idea of the aristocratic preeminen- 
ce of the spoken word plays its part here, 
supported by centuries of popular belief. 
According to fids the Church's pictorial 
representations form a Bible for the 
intellectually underprivileged. 

But in the same way tiiat continual 
repetition of these picture stories forms a 
certain series of archetypal figures and 
events on the mind, photography too 
forms symbols for actusl phenomena, 
especially states and qualities that are. 
part of the imaginative store of the 
observer. In spite of its link with reality 
photography is an abstracting medium 
that evokes concepts. 

Photographs thus form a strong stimu- 
lus to describe and interpret these In 
words. The object shown is then under- 
stood more profoundly than it would be 
after a mere description of what it looked 
like. That is actually an old educational 


actually 

principle that is still not put into practice 
as mucli as it should be. 

Photography can be used in schools 
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MEDICINE 


The camera at school in operation 


(Photo: Conti-Pmi) 


when not only photos by other people 
but also photos by the pupils themselves 
are analysed. Then children are led to 
photograph and also to think what they 
are doing when they photograph. 

The first task of photography in the 
schools Is to teach children quite simply a 
technique with which they grow up to- 
day. Not only do they live in a world 


' .. 


saturated with photography, but they are 
also drawn to photography by their 
parents* example or a competition In a 
children’s club. Many children now re- 
ceive cameras while they are still quite 
young and they begin to take snap-shots 
in a naive child-like manner. Children 
certainly realise the apparent simplicity 
of the technique and tliey also notice 
after a while that they can create memory 
aids for themselves and allow others to 
participate in their own experiences. Even 
at this early age communication Is not 
only oral but, increasingly, pictorial. 

Photos also reveal facts and transmit 
information. There Is hardly any profes- 
sion where it Is not Important to be able to 
take photographs. Photography is almost 
indispensable today for engineers, archi- 
tects, doctors, astronomers, geologists, 
archaelogists, art historians, physicists, 
criminologists, journalists, advertisers and 
every other artistic, scientific or teaching 
profession. People must be able to take 
photographs today as well as possess a 
profession. People must be able to take 
driving licence and speak a foreign lan- 
guage. Even chlldron recognise the bone- 

Contraiy to consumer behaviour in 
watching television or looking at pictures 
in illustrated magazines, photography de- 
mands activity. It begins with the selec- 
tions of objects and events and continues 
with the technical manipulation of the 
camera. Usually activity is over at this 
point and the rest Is left to the expert. 

But as well as learning to take photo- 
graphs at school under the direction of 
their teacher, children now develop their 
own films and leam to make prints and 
enlargements. They soon realise that this 
dan be done badly, to an average standard 
or well. 

Pictorial possibilities . 

Some teachers begin with the pro- 
duction of photographs from the enlarg- 
ing apparatus, others with the actual 
taking of the photograph with a plate 
camera. Both or these teaching methods 
indicate to the child the pictorical possi- 
bilities of photographic material that 
would otherwise remain concealed from 
him. , 

Some teachers, have a brainwave and 
produce wall charts to acquaint pupils 
with under-exposed, over-exposed and 
correctly exposed negatives and the effect 
of various gradations of paper. The child- 
ren's activity is increased In an area in 
which they are anyway interested. The 
better acquainted they are with the tech- 
nique of photography the more pleasure 
they will derive from it. This pleasure also 
means that they will continue their hob- 
by-after school. This will act as a break 
from everyday difficulties and will be a 
help in later professional life. 


Rheumatic children treated at new 
Garmisch-Partenldrchen clinic 


At first the photographic Interest oh 
child before puberty is focused naively a 
objects he meets In his personal cirtk. 
But as an adolescent he will certainly 
come to terms with his environment 
Photography will then be valuable in as 
much as it helps him to extend his powen 
of differentiation. 

What is so important about a photo 
graphed object? What form must bt 
chosen by the photographer to explain to 
others what he actually intends to point 
out? When concerned with the# 
questions that can be cleared up in critical 
conversations with toachcrs and fellow- 
pupils the young person becomes mental- 
ly Independent and gains yardsticks con- 
cerning not only his own photography 
but for all photographed images. Photo 
graphy forces him to come to terms wtt 
man as a social being, with the opposite 
sex and with society. 

The photographs then contain whatow 
youth think of themselves and theit 
relation to their environment nnd of i i 
adults. Tills was rarely flattering, eve 
before the outbreak of unrest among tu 
young that was forecast years ago by 
experts on photographs takon by youc* 
people. In the aggressive quality of fnei 
photographs the young often expre* 
themselves more articulately than In the! 
garbled phraseology. For many pM* 
graphy becomes an expression of their ova 
person. 

Every expression demands its appi* 
priate form. Photography at school 
not therefore content Itself only with JJ 
teaching of the varying photograph 
techniques but must ruso give olw 
scholars aesthetic standards. That » 
pends less on the photographic capabih 
ties of the teacher as on his taste. 

In arguing for the teaching of photo 
graphy at school It is tempting to sties 
the advantages of teaching classes fro® 
coloured slides and photoprints prepaid 
by the pupils themselves. Many example 
justifying this assertion can be found a 
there are very few subjects in which 
introduction of photographic matera 
would not be an enrichment. PhotogrWJ 
could be advantageous to geography > 
logy, local history and topography, socf* 
logy, learning a language, sport, astroiw 
my, history and art. 

Teaching photography at schools is ** 
enterprise that can flourish only if 
tary. The initiative must come WJ 
teachers who are interested in the sub]# 
they must convince their colleags® 
and the headmaster of the importance® 
their proposal. There will be at least 
teacher in a school who will second Pgr. 
in their desire for a photographic lab®jj 
tory and working group. Only in this 
can the school be made to agree to VJj 
erection of a photographic laboratory s* 


T hose who can sit, sit. Those who can 
walk, walk. And those who are bed- 
ridden make stars out of straw and 
figures from glazed paper. 

One child is playing a recorder, another 
is doing his homework in the hospital 
ward while a third lies patiently in beo. 

Things are unorthodox in this hospital 
at the foot of the Zugspltze, things are 
lively, free and easy and familiar. Isolated 
from society, far removed from their 
homes, the children develop small fixed 
communities amongst themselves. 

“Come on, Ingo, show me how you 
walk,” a doctor shouts to encourage a 
four-year-old. The small boy in a yellow 
pullover and with feet too fat to fit in 
any shoe totters bravely along the course 
holding the hand of an elder child but 
then he begins to feel pain. 

He begins to cry but before he breaks 
Into uncontrollable tears the sister picks 
him up and carries him back Into the 
play-room, back to the other children 
with pale faces, disproportionate body 
structure and clumsy limbs. 

Their eyes are lively and they laugh. 


like all children do, gayly and lightly. But 
there Is no expectation, no impatience in 
their features. They do not press their 
noses to the window when it is snowing. 
Snowball fights are not for them. They 
suffer from rheumatic fever. Their world 
is the inside of hospital wards and beds 
with orthopaedic equiqment. 

“How old are you, Brigitte? ” the head 


physician asks. 
“Pm eight,” 


Continued from page 8 

to the provision of the necessary equip- 
ment. 

In Hamburg school authorities have set 
up about 190 photographic laboratories. 
State committees for school photography 
take care of the groups working in labora- 
tories in ail Federal states of the Federal 
Republic and West Berlin. 

The number of groups is always larger 
than the number of laboratories available. 
It is difficult to say exactly how high the 
numbers are because school photography 
depends on the number of teachers avail- 
able. A shortage of teachers can lead to the 
wlndlng-up of a group of this kind as can 
the retirement or transfer of the teacher 
responsible for the photography classes. 

Suddenly new groups have started to 
spring up in large numbers once again. 
According to estimates made there are 
approximately four thousand working 
groups concerned with photography In 
the Federal Republic and West Berlin. 

The Federal Board for School Photo- 
graphy is making private money available 
viA the boards of the Federal states to 
support photography and also filming 
work. It has developed teaching methods 
and printed brochures, arranges courses 
and publishes the only periodical for 
school photography available in German 
School and Camera. 

The boards of the Federal states advise 
teachers on all questions of school photo- 
graphy, hold courses and organise exhibi- 
tions from which they hold forth the 
hope of an exemplary effect. When ail is 
said and done even a school photography 
group feels challenged to better perfor- 
mances when they are set aims by exhibi- 
tions and competitions. 

: The main argument for photography 
in liie school not be so much the 
benefits that teaching obtains from it as 
the educational value of independent 
.action and self-expression. Photography 
can claim a place in the curriculum only 
if it is beneficial to the pupil’s maturing 
process. The young persons of our time 
mature not only through coming to terms 
with the world in their thoughts, words 
and writing but also through photo- 


Continued op page 9 


as* fcaphy. ; (Rhein-^eckar-zeitung, 

■10 December 1969) 


Pm eight,” answers the little girl. 

“How long have you been here? ” 

“Five years, I thihk.” 

“And how long have you been ill? ” 

Brigitte shrugs her shoulders and smiles. 
“I don't know, she says. She can remem- 
ber lying in a different hospital many 
years before. She roils up her sleeves so 
that the doctor can feel her swollen 
elbows. Without having to be told she 
slowly bends her arm, stretches it and 
clenches her fist. She could not do that 
before. That’s something she has learnt 
here. 

There are about ninety children suffer- 
ing from rheumatic fever In the children’s 
rheumatis hospital in Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen. Tliey come from all over the 
Federal Republic and occasionally from 
abroad — as long as there is a bed 
available. 

A small Spaniard sits up in Ids bed with 
solemn gravity and allows the doctor to 
feel the nodules on the tendons of his 
hands, characteristic of rheumatic fever as 
well as chronic polyarlliritis. 

The children are not shy and do not 
sulk when they have to show their stiff 
vertebrae and defotnied limbs to doctors 
and scientists who come from Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Czechosiavakia, Holland, 
India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 
Switzerland and the United States to gain 
new insights into the complicated treat- 
ment demanded and discuss their suc- 
cesses and experiences of rheumatic fever 
in children. 

A bronze plaque In the foyer com- 
memorates tiie McCloy Donation which 
helped to sot up this children's hospital in 
1952. It was the first hospital of this type 
in the Federal Republic and is still the 
only one. 

The hospital does have complicated ties 
with Gaimisch-Partenklrchen's District 
Cliildren's Hospital but it is a completely 
. enclosed unit It is a hospital of Inner- 
mission, ?et up by the Rummelsberger 
Institutions of Nuremberg. 

Under the, direction of Professor Elisa- 
beth S.toebec. and head physician Gert 
Kfllle the relatively young hospital has 
developed In (he past seventeen years into 
a centre of scientific research as well as a 
treatment centre for young rheumatic 
sufferers. Pioneer work Is going on in the 
early diagnosis and. cures of a disease that 
Is still largely un researched. 

Children with rheumatic fever? How 
many people knew, and still do know, 
that this painful disease with symptoms 
that are concealed, various and difficult 
to trace affects children as well, some- 
times while still in the cradle, with the 
result that they are threatened with yaws 
In hospital and the danger of permanent 
disability while still young? 

At a rough estimate some hundred 
children contract rheumatic fever every 
year in the Federal Republic alone. It 
takes a different form with children than 
with adults and accordingly treatment 
must be different. 

The children brought to the Rummels- 
berger hospital with cardial inflammation, 
heart valve defects, painfully stiff finger 
joints, discharges In, the knee, stiff spines, 
hip trouble and changes In eyesight 
caused by rheumatism are often victims 
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of false diagnoses and false courses of 
treatment. That makes treatment more 
difficult and lessens the chances of a cure. 

Although children are brought to the 
special hospital at the most critical phase 
or' with the most serious forms or 
symptoms - sometimes even by helicop- 
ter — the course of treatment developed 
here means that the vast majority of the 
seriously ill patients can be discharged 
and return to both home and school; 
Some three per cent We to be sent for 
special training in homes for handicapped 
children. 

Rheumatic fever was once the most 
frequent rheumatis disease in children. It 
usually occurs during a child’s school- 
days. Symptoms Include stomach ache 
and headache, a temperature, lassitude 
and nose-bleeds. It also afects the heart 
and, if not recognised and treated in time, 
can lead to serious heart disease. This 
form of rheumatism in children is on the 
decrease and no longer poses the same 
medical problems as It once did. 

Research has proved that rheumatic 
fever is caused by streptococci Infecting 
the throat, this can be countered with 
penicillin treatment. The chances of a 
cure depend on an early diagnosis and 
Immediate treatment. 

The second form is primary chronic 
polyarthritis or rheumatis artlirltls that Is 
called Still's disease when occuring in 
young children in its most serious form. 
These cases are treated mainly in the 
children's rheumatic hospital. 

Chronic rheumatism Is less common 
than Theumatio fever but its frequency 
has remained constant as Its cause Is still 
not known today. 

Still's disease often affects infants. Us 
symptoms are septic fever, inflammation 
of the spleen, liver and lymph nodos and 
polyarthritis that normally affects the 
hands first of all. Children with Still’s 
disease tend to serious anaemia. 

The Mines is accompanied by bouts of 
fever and continues for years, leading to 
damage to hands, feet and joints that can 
be both painful and debilitating. It also 
affects the cervical vertebra ana hip and 
knee joints. The whole organism is wea- 
kened, growth is affected and the matur- 
ing process is disturbed, 


But progress has been made even with 
this malignant disease. There is now some 
expectation of life. In former times this 
was not true. Cortisone treatment now 
saves many lives. 

Modern methods of treating rheuma- 
tism in children now concentrate on later 
effects. All measures suvh as treatment 
with drugs, orthopaedic treatment, speci- 
al diets, restcures and remedial gymnas- 
tics are designed to help the chlldmaster 
everyday situations alone and off his own 
bat He learns to walk, dress and move 
without assistance. Difficulties begin for 
the child only when he is discharged from 
the hospital community, when he has to 
be incorporated into a society tiiat de- 
mands reults and self-assertion. 

Out of purely humane reasons as well 
as in the social and economic interest 
tills progressive hospital must be aided - 
with all possible means. The wards actual- 
ly two or three-bed rooms, are hopelessly 
overcrowded with seven beds. New pati- 
ents can be admitted only after months 
of waiting. By tills time the chances of a 
cure have declined. The waiting ist be- 
comes larger every year. At present fifty 
children are waiting for a bed to be 
vacated. 

Two months ago construction began on 
a new hospital to specialise in children 
with rheumatic complaints. The old hos- 
pital complex is to be retained and at its 
side will be built the largest and most 
modern hospital of tliis type in Europe. 

The project costing six and a half 
million Marks was planned by the team of 
architects Hellmut von Werz Hahann 
Christoph Ottow. The plans are based on 
medical findings, therapeutic experience 
and tire social necessities of special treat- 
ment directed towards the practical re- 
habilitation of rheumatic children. 

The building is longitudinal and fits in 
with the local architectural style, it will 
include 104 rooms, each housing three 
patients. The rooms face southwards and 
nave spacious balconies where the child- 
ren are to sit wrapped up warm and 
develop powers of resistance In the healthy 
al( of Garmisch-Partenkl rehen. 

Once again the Rummelsberger Institu- 
tions are helping to build the hospital. 
They are contributing 1.28 million Mnrks 
from their own finances and Church 
subsidies towards the planned cost of 6.S 
million. Hie Lion's Club have organised 
collections for rheumatic children all ovch 
the country. This lias raised 400, OOQ 
Marks. The public stock market is donat- 
ing a further 1,3 millions. The Federal 
state ofBavarta is making a contribution of 
850,000 Marks. 1 

1 .7 million Marks is coming from Fede- 
ral finances. When btillt the hospital wH| 
benefit the practical medical and welfare 
interests of the state as well as research 
Into the subject. 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 24 Decorator 1969^ 
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A model of the children's Rummelsterg clinic at Gfmnlech'Partonklrchen run by 
the Inner Mission 1 (Ph 6 toi Rummdiberstr Anitdtai)) 
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■ THE ECONOMY 

A vision of 
Europe of 
the future 

B y the end of the seventies countries in 
the European Economic Community 
(EEC) will have a common currency. 
There will be more than the present six 
countries in this section of Europe. The 
wishes and aims of people in tills territory 
will be represented hi a European Parlia- 
ment by members selected by direct vote. 

Jean Rey, President of the European 
Commission, has caused a stir with these 
prophecies. They sound very much like 
soothsaying at the end of a year which 
started with Giarles de Gauiies, President 
of France, which saw a devaluation of the 
franc in summer and a revaluation of the 
Mark in the autumn, threatening the very 
existence of the EEC, or so it seemed. 

Today Rey's forecasts seem quite possi- 
ble. He is quite right to make a big noise 
and wake up people in Europe. The 
convalescence or the ailing community of 
the Six was not long enough. The three 
weeks between the EEC summit in The 
Hague and the European Council of 
Ministers’ marathon sitting before Christ* 
mas were not long enough to recover. 

It wDl take some time before the 
changes the community is going through 
have been brought home to the minds' of 
contemporaries. There is a suspicion that 
many people, including some politicians, 
are not yet clear of the road being taken 
by President Georges Pompidou. Chancel- 
lor Willy Brandt and their four colleagues 
since The Hague conference in early 
December.. . » i: 

There was no chance to mention in The. 
Hague communique a "political union’* 
of European nations. 

Even if Roy’s prophecies are fulfilled 
by 1980 it is only absolutely essential for 
there to be a European federated state in 
the early ninties. An economic and cur- 
rency union on this scale is hardly feasi- 
ble without a joint government deciding 
foreign and defence policies. 

On 1 January 1970 the EEC entered 
onthe 13th year of its existence arid 
ended the trandition period. Its end phase 
has now begun. No one will stick Ills neck 
out and prophesy that the forthcoming 
"years oF puberty”’ wll pass without 
growing pains. From now on nothing In 
the EEC treaty sets a definite deadline for 
the | Community's development. But in 
the, past few weeks, the Council of Minis- 
teri have made decisions setting definite 
alms. 

As a result of The Hague deliberatipns a 
detailed calendar for the seventies has 
been drawn up. 

In the first six months of 1970 the 
remaining gaps in the transition period 
are to be cfosed.AgriCuUural overpro- 
duction must be taken by the scruff of 
the neck and eradicated. 

What is more important for future 
developments in February serious discus- 
sions will begin to pave the way for the 
entry of new members, Great Britain, 
Norway, Denmark and Ireland. The Ha- 
gue agreement says that negotiations with 
these countries must becommenced be- 
fore the middle of this year. The same 
deadline Is set for EEC foreign ministers 
to prepare for closer political! coopera- 
tion, . • : 

1971 on member countries will 
haye joint arrangement for income and 
tho SIx governments will have to ratify 
Up„im*G fpmamcoad t eaiires; From 1972 
all equities In the Common Market vW III 
hav$ to operate the, system of value added 
tax. . After that a system of equalisation 
for tire value lidded tax percentages must 
begip and by 1978 at the latest mis must 
be. completed in qrder to make the new 
finance, system workable.' " 


This will mean substantial inroads in 
the freedom of finance policy and will 
immediately increase the need for prepa- 
rationd to begin forming a federated 
European state. 

In Brussels 1973 will not only be 
looked upon as the year in which the last 
rights of exception of member states for 
trade agreements with East Bloc countries 
will fail due but also the year in which 
the entry of Great Britain and other 
applicant nations must be finalised. 

In efffect this means that at the Coun- 
cil of Ministers ten delegations, will sit at 
the table. Votes will be taken on a 
majority basis and the right of veto will 
have to be waived if the Community is 
not to become incapable of reaching a 
decision. 

By 1975 the European Parliament 
should have extensive power over budget- 
ing and in 1978 according to the latest 
EEC jargon the "golden age" forecast by 
Jean Rey should begin. There will be at 
this time, it Is prophesied, a larger Euro- 
pean Community with one currency, as- 
sured sources of finance and a Parliament 
elected by direct vote. This will be a 
European Parliament granted power by 
its mandate to be a direct representative 
of the people and by 1978 will constitute 
the “legislative assembly of the United 
States of Europe". 

But it must be remembered that tills 
agenda will to a large extent remain 
Utopian if European governments from 
now on do not take serious steps along 
the way to an economic and currency 
union. 

Finance and economic affairs ministers 
of the Six must in future follow an agreed 
economic policy just as if they were 
ministers in a single country. 

In this way they would set a precedent 
by combining gold and currency reserves. 
This, furthermore, could become the first 
step along the way for Great Britain’s 
entry to the Common Market stripped of 
all risk. 

Quite apart from that, if progress such 
as this is not made the finance measures 
mapped out before Christmas for the 
time from 1978 onwards cannot func- 
tion. 

There will be obstacles to surmount 
and hesitations to deal with. But no 
member-state of the EEC and no nation 
applying for membership to the EEC will 
be able to select from the agreod pro- 
gramme for the seventies this or that 
detail which suits its purposes. 

Progress in one sphere will be depen- 
dent upon developments in other depart- 
ments. 1 .... 

It is precisely for this reason that Roy’s 
astonishing predictions, of the shape of 
thingB to come. • Erich Hauser 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 29 December 1969) 


Future stock market trends u THE ECONOMY 


remain a mystery 


S tock market punters face the new 
year with an old adage ringing in their 
ears: “throughout the year there will be 
either great changes on the stock market, 
or it will stay as it is!" 

Certainly the would-be experts in the 
stocks and shares field are not giving very 
helpful prognoses for 1970. 

In the holy temple of capitalism 
nothing to do with the next twelve 
months seems cut and dried. The sages 
who predict what will happen are giving 
their prophecies with the customary 
caution. 

Often enough in the past at the be- 
ginning of a new year only a careful 
extrapolation of developments in the 
preceding months was necessary in order 
to put predictions of future trends on a 
firm footing. 

Tills was particularly true in the past 
three new-years with tiie boom starting 
with the beginning of 1967. An opti- 
mistic soothsayer at this time was hardly 
likely to be proved wrong. 

Since then the market index lias risen 


is no longer decided In Bonn and Fad 
furt (nt the Bundesbank) alone, since 16 ^ 
interna tionai currency situation non | ^ oncern about the state of the eco- 
days is closely interlocked and one con ^ n °™y 18 an activity which has a 
try cannot make a move witbw 8 P®°^ bearing on t* 1 ®, P r ®sent day and 
affecting another. above all the future. Relevant circles of 

ti,i b , . people leave the consideration of this 

This situation is felt most strongly £ b L t „ far M possible t0 economic 

SCCUn S Pay,ng 3 " historians. Nevertheless at the Federal 
rale ot interest. Republic Institute for Economic Re- 

They are affected most by the slan search (DIW) in Berlin there is a certain 
mlng on of the economic brakes in i amount of history. For in BerUn there are 
many countries. Revaluation and th greatest number of people in tiiis 
flood of currency from tills counlr coun try who have experience of the 
following it brought homo the tmf tradition of boom and recession, 
about our financial system with the du The Institute was founded in 1925 by 
links between the capital markets of 4 Emst Wagemann as the Institute for 
world. Economic Research. Thus is qualifies as 

There would be little cause for suipra one of the oldest organisations of this 
if in the first few weeks of 1970 lh kind in the world. Only in the United 
interest brakes were applied more fora States of America was there an economic 
fully and the returns from fixed intern institute earlier than tills date, 
bonds shot even higher. Investors wisto; Wagemann, whose main profession was 
to get In on this acL when prices are to in the Reich statistics office, where he 
and returns at their best will have to wi was the head, was not content with 


The work of the Berlin Economic 
Research Institute 


He said: "We are most concerned to 
uphold our right to criticise each and 
every Bonn government in the required 
way if we are of the opinion that it is 
making serious mistakes." 

In order to make this point clear in 
black and white from an organisational 
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likely to be proved wrong. for the opportune moment. simply culling, processing and analysing 

Since then the market index has risen Nobody on the stock market is pit kut ®ko ^ about pinpointing 

by about eighty per cent; eleven per cent pared to consider the possibility of i !!f lr , p0 1 ? ent ; fi Si J 1 ? a he *?* n P l able l ? ^ 
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seems to have no room for improvement. Bolstering factors Ifo Institute in Munich in the days of the 

Certainly there is unlikely to be a boom Grqnd Coalition the same set-up was to 


But now the limits of production 
capacity have been reached and there is 
little if any room for futher expansion. 

The boom lias lasted a long time and had 
Its effect on the stock market, but with 
the stagnation of the one the other also 
seems to have no room for improvement. 

Certainly tiiere is unlikely to be a boom 
in share prices while uncertainty reigns on 
the economic front. For its is a well- 
known and obvious fact that the value of 

shares and fixed interest bearing stocks is wcniui accumulation over a larger cn» p to f easor R 0 tf Krengel, one of the top 
dependent on the performances of Indus- section or the public, the increas* men in ^ association 0 f departmental 
try and the State. Importance of Investment funds u bea ^ s at B 0r u n institute and respons- 

It Kami that we will have to accustom E!K£ l °“"l for th8 "“■**" department. 

It Tfro P m £■ direction that most I »«* comments most decidedly. 
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tion in order to damp down the over- Those economic Institutes which* asnect fmm whirhu h*ina ^ 
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Bolstering factors 


urqna loaimon me same set-up was to 
. . . ftM! „„ .. _ fM be found and it was often hearef that the 

Several factors bolster up the stod R eB£arcb (natitutes "were servants of 
market, such as tho increase In capq tbfl j r mastQrs » 

wealth accumulation over a larger drift p ro f assn , Rolf irmnnil 'nn« nf th* inn 


Industrial capacity strained 
to its limits 


point of view the set-up in Berlin has been 
changed. (The Berlin Institute, like those 
in Essen and Munich, is in law a registered 
company.) 

An additional third clause has been 
added to paragraph six called known as 
the “Lex Arndt." It states: “As a member 
of the team the responsibility of the 
president for scientific leadership remains 
as long as the president is in an official or 
similar position in the central government 
of in one of the state assemblies." In fact 
this direct personal relationship between 
the DIW and official Bonn economic 
policy is mainly a problem that can be 
seen on th.e surface. 

It goes witliout saying that the opinion 
expressed at the Berlin Institute that the 
people there consider themselves quite 
independent is likely to be scrutinised 
most carefully by the other institutes. 
Rightly it is considered in Berlin that an 
economic policy which corresponds with 
their own intentions cannot be contra- 
dicted simply because it Is formulated by 
the government. And furthermore accord- 
ing to Rolf Krengel: “It is not true that 
we are always in complete agreement 
with the central government." 

On one point, however, agreement is 
certainly complete, that is to say on the 
question of the use and employment of 
economic research. Whereas Ludwig 
Erhard was opposed to ail kinds of “lies 
and statistics'* the present head of the 
Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry makes 
good use of figures supplied by econo- 
mics experts. 


Nevertheless the individual remains 
now as ever unpredictable, as the DIW 
readily agrees. But according to Professor 
Krengel a large number of individuals 
react en masse in a quite predictable 
manner. 

in Berlin where the umbilical cord 
leading to the Allies has not been com- 
pletely severed people are reminded in 
connection with this that the Americans 
have carried out a useful and worthy 
reconstruction aid plan in this sphere. For 
the US government was only prepared to 
plough Marshall Aid funds into the war 
damaged country on the condition that 
an institution was set up to control 
successful economic projects resulting 
from dollar gifts. 

Tills was the start of an overall plan 
for evaluating economic performance 
which was accepted by people in Berlin 
with particular gratitude from the first 
days after the war. 

In contrasL to other institutes the DIW 
makes no secret of the fact that it exists 
for general, overall, economic purposes. 

For ages there has been no secret that 
the aim Is expansion and growth. The 
Berliners reject the accusation that they 
are indulging in an ideology of expansion. 

Rolf Krengel said: “Certainly we could 
be accused of this If we, like others, 
neglected peripheral conditions.” 

It has been proved that economic 
worries are always at a low pitch when 
economic developments ore aiming at an 
expansion programme. 

Consequently the dangers and disturb- 
ances of inflation - considered as a long 


index. Just how long this phase of restric- 
tion in order to damp down the over- 
heating of CoBts and prices will continue 


What is meant by standard 
of advertising? 


The author of this artiole, Ansgarvon Nell, head of the HCF advertising agency In 
Hamburg must often deal with the theme "Standards in Advertising" In his 
capacity as chairman of the Federation of Advertising Advisers in this country. 





1969 there was an increase in output per 
working hour of 5.5 per cent over the 
same period In 1968. But in September 
1969 this figure was up by six per cent on 
September 1968. For the first six months 


1969 thl, figure wa, up by ,i* per cent on “mere Mem, to be no stopping* are^hVaS^XrtSexoertsta 
September 1968. For the first six months merry-go-round of merger rumours, jj their role as planners and formers of 
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had been dominated by rising costs and Before he hears anything , the bostW differing even if not from completely 


The Interested parties directly affected 


I n its monthly report for December the 
Federal Republic Ministry for 
Economic Affairs states that this coun- 
try’s Industry has reached a record level 
of production capacity with 91 per cent 
of total working capacity in operation. 

In the coming months production 
elasticity will be stretched almost to its 
limits arid there -is no hope of growth 
rates as m the past on a similar scale being 
readied. 

With industry working almost flat out 
progress in productivity will also be 
curtailed ipevitably.. 

The latest available figures fq?:, producti- 
vity show that in September and October 


first half of 1969. 

Since the autumn the economic picture 
had been dominated by rising costs and 
prices. Only in recent weeks had there 
been signs that the tension may be dying 
down. It would depend on future trends 
whether further economic measures were 
necessary. 

This would only be decided when the 
report Tor the economic situation 
throughout the whole of 1969 was pub- 
lished at the .end of this month. 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 30 December 1969) 


itflorinf ion Jr* lf word is to be understood in its aspect of public relations, that is to say 
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In the face of the epitome or s advertising as well as consumers at whom they should make confinuing efforts to 

values, bank shares. And today the advertising Is aimed. ■ The indirect carry out their duty of marketing and 

people are swearing by this as a new? interested parries are the critics of our communication. 

The normal investor in the meantim* society and civilisation who maybe ap- The aim of their efforts is to conceive 

concerned with reaping sojne rewar pornted to their critical role or appoint a unique selling proposition and a form of 

not wishing to .lay himself wide ope"’ themselves. offering this which hits home to the 

unnecessary risks - does not consider The fact that the interested parties consumer who will buy the products, 

market at length. . . y *JlS? t i, on ® d ®bove view advertising from The consumer, for his part, will most 

Before he hears anything .the bo differing even If not from completely likely view standards of advertising from 
sailed and he has missed it; ^contradictory aspects fe Understandable two conscious aspects as well as one 

For him there repiains the ad J lc ® K? I L ac “ unt of ** different bases of subconscious one. Consciously he will 
a P{J lied Itl grandfather s day and *■ . note advertising which says something to 
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economic weakness and sell dum* consider the standard of his advertising does not convince him and win him over. 

“HS ,u- ^ , U ‘ lertf g® domInan tty from the point of view of Consciously he wiU jiote advertising 

Following this advice, however, _ j4he Increase it should bring to his turnover which is 1 clever enough to attract his 

as ever not so much a question and profits. But he should not forget the attention, but disturbs him since at the 

knowing to, as of being able to. ^ . 

(Frankfurter RuptMchau, 2 January 


sailed and he has missed it; 

For him fiiere remains the advice 


uiiienng even • if not from completely 
hil i contradictory aspects la Understandable 
J? on account of their different bases of 
^interest. 

j The industrialist who advertises must 


time he has no interest in the product on 
offer. 

The number of such loose contacts - 
sometimes spoken of as excessive irritants 
- should, from the consumer's point of 
view, be considered more detrimental 
than those real advertising perversities 
which are played up and over- emphasised 
in discussions with representatives of the 
consumers’ unions as “the writing on. the 
wall.” ' ' 

Advertising which cornea to the. con- 
sumer offering Just the sort of thing he 
wants of exactly the right kind and in 
exactly the right amount la thought of 
consciously or unconsciously as being 
Completely congruous tho consumer’s 
utilitarian ideas and thus its standards are 
not criticised. 

This aspect of advertising, that is to 
say that the object advertised is in com- 
plete accordance with the needs of the 
people at whom the advert is aimed and 
complies with their needs Is the decisive 
criterion for judging the standard of 
advertising as a sales instrument from the 
point of view of the advertiser and the 
agency which formulates his ads. 

In cases where the advertisement com- 
plies exactly with the consumer’s decision 
to buy the products It ft 1 significant that 1 


term process of the diminishing value of 
money at a rate of about two or three per 
cent per annum — are judged differently 
by different people. 

At first a considerable percentage ir 
confirmed price rises Is attributed to 
insufficient or innacurate statistics. For it 
is almost impossible to put over the 
actual developments in prices in a na- 
tion’s economy. Apart from this there are 
only a few people who are hit by infla- 
tion. For Instance the ordinary worker is 
not greatly affected since his income is 
subject to a continuous process of adjust- 
ment to rising prices. 

Savers do not have to pay if they use 
modem saving techniques. The only 
people who are seriously troubled by 
inflation belong to the not too numerous 
group with fixed incomes. According to 
the people at the Berlin Institute men in 
this group must be aided by a definite 
policy. But Rolf Krengel rejects the gen- 
eral claim that inflation inflicts heavy 
damages. 

In comparison to other European eco- 
nomies that of the Federal Republic on 
the field of diminishing money values is 
an “also ran." 

In tills respect Krengel sees diverse 
possibilities for coming to a consensus of 
opinion. Either a country finding itself in 
the same situation as (ids country tries to 
produce an effect on other national eco- 
nomies in order to call a halt to Its 
inflationary tendencies, or the cause of 
flexible currency exchange rates must be 
pleaded. 

In Berlin the experts are not over 
enthusiastic about either of these alter- 
natives. in the opinion of Rolf Krengel 
growth and stability in the Federal Re- 
public can only be realised when European 
integration has been sacrified. 

A social and economic process is under 
way above all in Italy and France which 
determines rates of depreciation of mo- 
ney valuesin- these countries. 

If the Federal Republic Is united in an 
economic community with these coun- 
tries It has not the right to pass moral 

Continued on ftage 12 


tho only tiring the consumer talks about 
Is what a good purchase lie lias made. The 
advertising which helped him to mako 
tills purchaso docs not come into con- 
sideration, far less its standards. 

Conditions are different, of course, on 
mass markets since their potential Is 
relatively lacking in elasticity, and subject 
to the keenest competition from just a 
few suppliers but those which have the 
greatest capital strength. Here advertising 
reflects the cramping keenness of the 
competition and this really is detrimental 
to its standards whatever is being con- 
sidered. 

At this juncture the criticism of those 
Intellectuals who feel themselves to be 
responsible for the manifestations of our 
society and civilisation come into play. 
Although this criticism may in a way be 
flushing away the baby with the bath, 
water it can have some value in regulating 
some of the more blatant advertising 

E erversitie8, if it bases its judgment on the 
a sic function of advertising in the mark- 
et economy, that is to say calling for the 
greatest possible demand for the products 
on offer. 

In this respect the standards arq set by 
the sociological and economic structure 
of the group of people at whom the 
advertising is aimed. The preparedness of 
various social strata to raise themselves to 
the next stratum above them should not 
he ignored In consideration of advertising 
concepts. 

When people are evaluating the stan- 
dards of an advertising campaign they 
must distinguishing features of the group 
of Advertising “recipients.” Otherwise 
they will go off the raus. 

\ (InduBlrfekuHer, 30 December 1969). 
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A second spring for nuclear research in the 
European Atomic Energy Community 


For years the European nuclear research centres in Ispra, Italy, Mol, Belgium, 
Petten, Holland, and Karlsruhe have not known whether or not their work was 
going to founder on the lack of European cooperation. Now that Western 
European Ministers of Scientific Research have reached agreement on financing, 
the future of their work seems secure. 


T he dark clouds that seemed to be 
gathering oyer Euratom, the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community, have 
receded. The faces of the 1,400 research 
scientists end technicians and thirty or so 
other staff at Euratom’s Ispra research 
centre on Lago Mnggiore, Italy, are 
brighter. 

Only a matter of months ago there was 
talk of sackings, strikes and the end of 
Euratom. Now that the Scientific Re- 
search Ministers of -the Six have reached 
agreement on the continued existence of 
the organisation, hopes have revived. 

The 300-strong research staff of the 


Berlin’s Economic 
Research Institute 

Continued from page 11 

judgment on the economic development 
In these partner states. 

The solution to this dilemma mooted 
in Berlin Is tills: unified European curren- 
cy in all countries in an economic com- 
munity. Krengel sees this as the only way 
to put an end to the "spectre of exchange 
rates." 

The Berlin institute budget for 1970, 
wltich Is 4.8 million Marks, is provided in 
the same way as at the other institutes. 

In addition to the Berlin institute the 
following economic resoarch organisa- 
tions receive the following sums for the 
budgeting: The Hamburg World Economy 
Record Office receives 3.5 million 
Marks; the Kiel Institute 3.9 million 
Marks; Munich's Ifo Institute 2.15 million 
Marks and the RWI in Essen one million 
Marks. Johann Ruppert 

(MOnchner Merkur, 27 December 1969) 


department of transuranic elements at 
Karlsruhe nuclear research centre, a de- 
partment that is directly subordinate to 
Euratom, look forward to a carefree 
New Year. 

So do their fellow-researchers at Mol, 
Belgium, and Petten, Holland, where the 
remainder of the 2,400 scientists and 
technicians employed by Euratom work. 

Mind you, a number of changes can be 
expected, particularly at Ispra. Experts in 
the six countries concerned will have 
realised that things cannot go on as they 
have been doing. 

At the Inception of this European 
nuclear pilot scheme Prance was worried 
that West Germany might take on Eastern 
or transatlantic commitments in tlie 
peaceful exploitation of atomic energy 
unless its research capacity was firmly 
anchored In and committed to a common 
nuclear market at the appropriate junc- 
ture. 

The stage was set for Euratom. The 
concept soon proved not to have lived up 
to expectations. Prance was to try to 
impose its own concept on joint research. 
This was a mistake from which Euratom 
and with it Ispra suffered. 

There is a simple explanation for the 
erroneous concept: natural uranium and 
heavy water on the one hand and enrich- 
ed uranium and normal water on the 
other. Even now. there are basically only 
two types of power reactor. 

The one uses natural uranium 238 as 
fuel. Natural uranium contabis only 0.7 

E er cent fissile uranium 235 and calls for 
eavy water to slow down the flow of 
neutrons that trigger off fission. 

The other type of reactor does not 
need heavy water. Normal water, termed 
light water, can be used as a moderator, 


but as fuel the reactor must have uranium 
enriched to contain several per cent of 
the fissile uranium 235 isotope. 

France had its own sources of natural 
uranium but enriched uranium had to be 
supplied by the United States, where it 
was produced with the aid of gas diffu- 
sion separators. 

Small wonder, then, that France chose 
to be independent of America's monopo- 
ly position with regard to supplies of 
enriched uranium and concentrated on 
developing heavy-water reactors that used 
the natural product as fuel. 

Heavy water and Prance's determin- 
ation to maintain maximum independ- 
ence of the United States and the pro- 
ducts of American isotope separators 
soon proved to be a heavy burden not 
only on Euratom but also on the French 
reactor Industry. 

Light- water moderated, enriched ura- 
nium fuelled power reactors turned out 
to be a far more economic proposition 
than the natural uranium fuelled variety. 

The more stubbornly Prance and Brus- 
sels stood by the original concopt, the 
more national and industrial interests 
among the rest of the community, at first 
held in check with some difficulty, came 
to the fore. It became increasingly clear 
that something was wrong with the entire 
concept of Euratom research. 

What kind of work was supposed to be 
carried out in the research centres? Pure 
basic research or the development of 
functional reactors to the point where a 
marketable prototype emerged? 

Euratom progessed to an Intermediate 
sphere characterised by a variety of con- 
flicting Interests. Duplication, overlap- 
ping, petty rivalries and miscalculated 
planning were bound to result. 

The French reactor industry, to wliich 
Euratom was largely geared, fell behind. 
Natural uranium reactors were not a 
success and there had been no further 
development of the types fuelled by 
enrlcliod uranium as had been the caso In 


P lasma has already been generated by 
researchers for millionths of a second 
at a temperature of sixty million degrees 
centigrade. If the threads of plasma 
could only be kept stable for hunoredths 
of a second nuclear fusion could be 
practicable and the world would enter a 
new era. 

Plant housing nuclear fusion machine- 
ry or fusion reactors of the future will 
resemble gigantic zeppelin hangars. One 
of these days they might exist at Gar- 
ching* near Munich, this country’s Aka- 
jdemgorod. - . . 

- At present the ' headquarters of the 
Max Planck Institute Hof plasma physics, 
the small scientists’ town coasts a respec- 
table number of snow-covered research 
buildings. The Garchlng institute employs 
1,000 staff, 200 of whom are highly 
qualified research scientists. 

Will they succeed in bringing about 
controlled nuclear fusion under labora- 
tory conditions? Will the fusion reactor 
become a practical possibility? The pros- 
pects are fascinating. • ■ • 

' Nuclear fusion of. hydrogen and other 
Lightweight elements, would release up to 
ten times the energy resulting from fission 
of heavy elements. Dangerous waste is not 
produced In the process. . 

■ Nuclear fusion of heavy hydrogen, an 
tip tope of the common pr garden gas, 
-would end fuel supply difficulties once 
8 nd for all. Immeasurable quantities of 
hydrogen are to be , found in Water. A 
bathtub: of water contains a teaspoon ful 


Fusion reactors like giant 
zeppelin hangars 


of heavy water, a compound of 1 deut- 
erium. 

■ Nuclear fusion is a target on which 
hectic research work is In progess.in 
laboratories all over the world because 
known reserves of uranium will be ex- 
hausted by 1990. 

' The Garchlng boffins have named their 
stellarator, or nuclear fusion device, Wen- 
delsteln. Located in the gigantic institute 


of plasma physics, Wendelstein is being 
used to cany out experiments designed, 
to generate the temperatures of fifteen 
million degrees, centigrade and more at 
which fusion of hydrogen nuclei (the 
deuterium-tritium reaction) occurs in a 
high-pressure plasma cloud as it does at 
the heart of the Sun. 

The technical difficulties of a fusion 
reactor can be outlined as follows. Deute- 
rium plasma must be generated at a 
temperature of 100 million degrees and a 
density of one hundredth of a trillion and 
maintained in this condition for a few 
hundredths of a second. , . 

In modem physics plasma is generally 
referred to as the fourth state of matter. 
It is a gas that has decayed, into positive 
and negative ions as. a result.of Ionisation 
With the. result that electric charges cancel 
one another out . 


West Germany. Besides, the lading ag AN/IATION 
remained dependent on supplies of a ™ MVIMIIUn 
riched fuel from America. 

So far only one reactor has crow {nic a 

frontiers within tiro planned comma J U.II1UU Ido d 

nuclear energy market. One result hi " _ 

been that while only two types of rcacta U QTII 

are called for and built in the Unilei I«*UI 

States, threo are built in Europe fori 
market that at present is only one tend , . 

the slzo. Jumbo Jets are now with us. 

There are four manufacturers onth H flnc ^ nfl swer81 hundred passengers 

American market but a dozon within Ik 8t the “ me .5?® .Jr not , prBaBnt 
European Common Market area anl insuperable difficulties as long as 
many of them duplicate work on, & on, V 8 number of these giants 

fast breeder reactors. Competition c ant the a,r « u “ d on re 8 u 1 lar 8arv,c0s : 
beneficial; it can also be costly vi Connections between airports and 
wasteful. The problem should be re» *he cities within their catchment 
praised in the light of a reformed Eun 8,083 8re another mattar 8 lt °fl° ther - 
tom concept. 

The most important task facing Eun » 
tom is unquestionably the planning oft A jKf 1 ifonTuSIIihn \?t h^imt 
common uranium separation plant. Tb 7*5 t . he J 1011 Z 1 ^ ^ 1 h “jP? 
y , ZZ _ landed with a few hundred more. It is 

rush hour at the airport. Even so, the 
masses have dispersed within a matter of 
minutes. 

Many collect their cars from nearby 


Jumbo jets and passenger 
handling 
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capital outlay of 10,000 to 12,000 rf 


parking lots and drive into the city centre 
along broad expressways. Most head for 


lion Marks is more than any one Em- the green sign with a white S, go down 
pean country could afford. the escalators and into the waiting sub- 

The question already arises ai to urban express, which has them in the city 
whether and how long America will b confre inside a few minutes, 
able and willing to supply Europe will , . , / the tlme being this is wishful 
enriched fuel. One of these days a private jinking on the part of harrassed air 
ly-owned Isotope separation finn is bouiil travellers but at least two cities In this 
to wonder whether it can affoid k w ° r ^?8 fn “mblned trana- 

continue to supply Europe with fuel ad p0 -* faculties of this kind, 
so boost the economic potential of Hu West Berlin’s Tegel airport is to be 
Old World. directlv linked with the city's under- 

On one point there can be no doubl ground railway network and in Frankfurt 
In the foreseeable future increasing!) an express rail link is to be buflt between 
serious attempts will be made to linkthr the western reception centre of Rhlne- 
rcactor and fuel businesses. Main airport Bnd the centres of nearby 


- The Sun consists of hot plasma in 
Which radiation energy is generated by 
nuclear fusion. The aim is to reproduce 
this process on Earth in a nuclear power 
station. Research scientists hope not only 
to heat plasma but also to keep it at high 
density for longer periods. 

. At present 115 major plasma devices 
based on sixteen different magnetic ar- 
tangements exist. Many physicists feel 
that no more than six of them stand 
much cliance of being developed into a 
maximum-effidiency device. 

Over the past two decades Soviet 
scientists have pioneered plasma contain- 
ment. Names such as those of Kurchatov 
and Artsimovich come to mind. The 
Soviet Tokamak device is the result of 
their work. 

Then, In 1951, the. pinch effect was 
discovered in the United States and a 
more up-to-date design emerged. 

Plasma is heated to a high temperature 
In a tube by means of an arc of light. 
Then a powerful magnetic field Is brought 
to bear on the tube and the plasma is 
compressed, into a thin thread. This 
, thread does not remain stable, though. 

. At Garchlng Dr M. Kaufinann is en- 
gaged on research into the Theta Pinch, 
‘an improved version of this device. Disre- 


Europcnn Isotope separation on a job cities, 
basis will present certain difficulties noa Elsewhere, though, passengers will 
theloss. One is the terms of the non pa continue to have to make do with com- 
liforatlon treaty; another the fact.# 1 plicated access routes. to the airport.. Like. 
Britain is Involved in existing plans fori private cars, airport buses are often not 1 
gas centrifuge separator to be built • the Ideal means -of transport, especially 
Holland. when time presses and there is a traffic 

This problem would not nrisc If flf jam. Yet they, and in a few towns 
Common Market were to bo enlarged ad Underground and tram lines, will have to 
whatever happens 0 second Europe* cope with swarms of jumbo jet passen- 
plant would bo based on tho convention gers. 

dialysis pracoss. The problem Is worldwide. London’s 

(oik welt, 19 nocentbor iW Heathrow airport, for instance, is virtual- 
ly equipped for handling and servicing 

Jumbos but the planners are less happy at 

the prospect of thousands of passengers 
travelling between the airport and the 
garding containment the aim is for v city centre along roads that are good but 
time being to generate temperatures J often inadequate, 
over 1 00 million degrees. Kaufmans*. , n New Yo rk, Parlg flnd (hia u 

convinced that he will In this way M J a problem that is already causing alarm - 
to generate the temperatures needed l«» and the ^ ha8 yet t0 taxi down 
fusion reactor. the airport runways. 

Yet Wendelstein remains the . Most major international airports will 
attraction at Garching. It has been recce continue to rely mainly on access by 
atruqted time and time again and P* private car. The New York experiment 6f 
mlses to achieve temperature and contain 1 • 
ment simulaneously. . 

“Tiie Russians are our colleagj 8 r 

though I suppose competitors it the W ordh 

better word. Professor Amulf SchHW I/We hereby subscribe to THB GER 
director of the Institute, ventured to say* (postage included] : 
reply to one of many questions. six months . 

Garching already has some idea ofljj Twelve months 

technology of the fusion reactoraof®.. , (Underline wh« 

future. A fusion power station will haw* 
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This is the conclusion that has be* 0 on: * 
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having buses travel part of the way by 
rad, keeping them off busy roads, has not 
proved a success. 

Helicopter services between city centre 
and airport are all well and good but they 
are in no position to cope with mass 
traffic. 

Plans to link airports and city centres 
by means of express railways generally 
come to naught because the land for 
railway track is just not available. 

At Cologne-Bonn airport, where a new 
passenger terminal is to open this spring, 
there are for the time being no plans for a 
rail link. Extensive parking facilities and 
express roads will, It is hoped, suffice. 

The expected heavy increase In pas- 
senger traffic will not necessitate a rail 
link until the late seventies but the new 
terminal has been built with room for a 
railway station to be incorporated when 
the need arises. 

Traffic experts have, however, pro- 
duced figures indicating that a rail link 
with regular half-hourly services is not 
worthwhile until the volume of passenger 
traffic has reached seven to ten million 
people a year. 

A number of airports abroad fill the 
bill but in this country only Frankfurt, 
with a little over seven million passengers 
in 1 968, comes up to scratch. 

Yet Frankfurt’s plans to build a rail 
link to the Frankfurt-Mainz main line will 
have been determined less by this magic 
figure than by past experiences. 

The autobahn is frequently congested, 
particularly in the morning and afternoon 
and during holiday periods. Passengers are 
often held up in traffic jams and inlsSl 
their flights. 

Plans for a suburban railway network 
in the Frankfurt region made it easier for 
the railways and the airport authority t 6 
decide in favour of Investing nearly 100 
million Marks in the rail link and the 
airport station. This Is, after all, a fair 
slice of the 1,200 million Marks the new 
Western terminal will cost. 

Regular services are to commence in 
winter 1972/73, a year after the comple- 
tion of the new terminal. Frankfurt cen- 
tral station will then be only nine minutes 
away. 

Harrassed American airport managers 
are already showing a keen Interest In the 
project, which could prove to be the 
forerunner of similar links all over the 
world. The First American visitors have 
already announced their intention of 
coming to sec for themselves. 

(DIB WELT, 30 December 1969) 
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Model of thenewH 8 n 0 ve^Ungenhagen airport that is dua to be completed In 1973 

(Photo: Flughafen Hannover) 

High costs to keep runways 
snow and ice free 


R egardless how severe winter weather 
may be, Frankfurt airport will have 
at least one of the two main runways 
clear. The airport has 160 men on its 
books, working in three shifts, whose job 
it is to ensure that the runways are flree 
from snow and slush. In daytime up to 
120 men can be mobilised. 

The runway area is 350 acres in size, 
the equivalent of 75 miles of autobahn. 
In the winter of 1968/69 winter runway 
maintenance cost roughly 660,000 Marks. 

The runway patrol Is In continuous 
contact with Rhine-Main meteorological 
office. As soon as snow or ice threaten, 
the airport fire brigade Is notified. The 
brigade rings up the foremen, who ring up 
their gangs and within an. hour, even 
presuming U is the dead of night and 
there is black Ice on the roads, the men 
are at the airport. 

International agreements stipulate that 
runways must be cleared the moment 
there is one inch of snow or half an inch 
of slush on the ground. 

Vehicles and equipment worth three 
million Marks are at the ready. They 
Include eight snow ploughs that use a jet 
of air to clear the ground In front of them 
and cost roughly 200,000 Marks each. 

In up to two Inches of snow the 
swiftly rotating broahers sweep the snow 
or slush to one side and what is left is 
blasted, out of 1 the way by high-pressure 
air jets; 1 • • 

These vehicles drive in convoy, clear- 
ing a thirty-metre strip of runway. In one 
trip up and down they can clear a 
two-and-a-half-mlle runway in an hour to 
an hour and a half. 

If there is more than two inches of 
snow on the ground snow, ploughs clear 
the way for the convoy. The airport owns 
twelve large snow ploughs, each of which 
is mounted on heavy lorries with 200 
horse power-plus engines. 

The snow it piled up and driven away 
on lorries. Four specially-designed ma- 
chines capable of loading a lorry once 
every two minutes load the snow on to a 
shuttle service of twenty to 25 lorries. 

If the snow were not cleared away 
from the edge of the runway the wing 
tips of large aircraft might plough into 
the mounds. 

Black ice is cleared mainly by spread- 
ing fine, washed and dried sand. Sand is 
used because salt might corrode the air- 
frames. Last winter nearly 4,000 tons of 
sand were spread. In the first two weeks 
of this December a flirt her 1,000 tons 
were used. 


Sand has to be spread often because it 
is dispersed every time an aircraft lands or 
takes off. For more than two years the 
airport authority has accordingly also 
resorted to an alcohol-based spray. Last 
winter 16,000 gallons of it were used. 

The alcohol spray has proved very 
good with thin layers of ice but when 
there is more than a tenth of an inch of 
ice artificial urea, used In agriculture as a 
fertiliser, has since winter .1968/69 been 
used on> an ex peri mental- basis. 

Urea thBws thicker layers of ice and 
prevents a new layer of Ice from forming 
for an average six hours after spraying. 

In order to check the success of snow 
clearance measures the airport possesses 
the latest In braking measurement de- 
vices, a skid dome ter that records friction 
In diagram form at a speed of forty miles 
an hour. ' 

Snow clearance on the remainder of 
the airport grounds Is managed by a team 
of about forty men using an array of 
smaller machines. 

(Frankfurter Rundichsu, 19 December 1969) 


New adrport 
for, Baden-Baden 
and Karlsruhe ‘ 

N ear Baden-Baden an airport to be 
called either Baden-Baden/Karlsruhe 
or vice-versa Is to be built at some time In 
the foreseeable future. Preliminary talks 
are said already to have reached a success- 
ful conclusion. 

It Is to be a medium-size airport 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
Upper Rhine area on domestic and short- 
haul routes to France and Switzerland. It 
will, however, be large enough to warrant 
the installation of the latest in safety and 
servicing devices. 

Walther , WSldele, prospective Social 
Democratic Chief Burgomaster of Karls- 
ruhe, intends to accelerate the project 
should he be elected this summer. 

. Both Karlsruhe and Baden-Baden 
would benefit Baden-Baden’s reputation 
as an international spa would be boosted 
and the Karlsruhe economic region has 
for years . felt the lack of direct air 
connections and domestic and inter- 
national routes. 

■’ (Frankfurter Rundschau, 31 December, 19(9) 
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■ TOURISM 

Freiburg - the 
warmest city in 
the country 

W here is that beautiful theatre wliich 
I always found so pleasing? I mean 
that startelv building which could house 
over one thousand people. I have been 
here several times but for the first time I 
have to make my own way through 
Freiburg. I had better ask these two 
people coming along the street laughing 
menly. 

“The theatre? Well it's right here 
under your nose - bit misty today isn’t 
it? Not so easy to see It.” 

The couple I was speaking to are young 
French students very pleased to be taken 
for locals. The two of them point tlie way 
to a little pub in which I can eat “quick 
and cheap. 

It is a pity that they have something 
else In mind. But the landlord at the pub 
tells me a whole story about his regular 
clientele, the students, and their pro* 
blems. In a city of 163,000 people, of 
which, 12,000 are students, and seven per 
cent of them come from abroad, the 
whole city lives for them and from them. 

This is all the more true since it has 
applied for more than SOO years. Freiburg 
University celebrated its 500th anniver- 
sary in 1957. The old university building, 
erected in 1725, is still standing. 

There is over an hour until the theatre 
begins. There is still time for a quick visit 
to Freiburg Minister. Although Oils build- 
ing of .immense size stretching heaven- 
wards has lost none of the beauty of its 
breath-taking architecture during four 
centuries, the “Kaufhaus” store on the 
same square is still able to attract some 
attention to itself. It is in warm red stone 
which is very eye-catching and has a 
decorative Renaissance facade. 

But then I am drawn as if by magic by. 
the illuminated Minister rising up out of 
the, dark. Is it the spirit which has 
attended tills House of God for centuries 
or is it simply the perfection of its 
architecture? It is like a prayer made of 
stone. Inside In the dim light of the 
central nave the stone wonder comes to 
life in a completely new way. A few 
Advent candles flicker in a ghostly way in 
front of the alter giving an unsteady light. 

Hans Baldung G den’s famous picture is 
fascinating even with the swimming con- 
tours this light gives it, A man of the 
cloth is holding an Advent service for a 
number of the faithful. An organ plays 
gently a few bars, a few thin voloes sing. 

I steal round the Minster softly so as 
not to disturb them. In this uncertain 
light the statues seem to be living. Details 
of the architecture stand out unexpected- 
.tyi the sculpted saint .over there seems to 
be turning his ear to the sounds of the 
organ, which echo and re-echo in the 
gigantic fabric. 

The next morning the sun beats down 
and the world is beautiful. I climb up 
through, the park to the Schlossberg. 
while those who like to take things easier 
take the same route by the ftinknuar, 250 
feet above the city. I enjoy the famous 
view over the hustle and bustle of the 
roofs in the old city which survive the 
holocaust of 19^4 and the new buildings 
replacing those that did not. Amid this 
rises the Minster. On the slopes are the 
vines which look so beautiful in summer 
bqt now ressemble a tangle of wires. 
Behind them is the Kaiserstuhl ahd then 
the blue cupolas of the Vosges. 

The city of Freiburg stretches out its 
a ^ 18 to the Mis aroUnd. In the villas 
which are in no way ostentaclous many 
prominent people dwell. 

This view shows why one- of the oldest 
settlements; formed hbre ori the cross- 
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A view of Freiburg and the Minster 

(Photo: Ad. MUler/StBdt. Verkehraamt Freiburg) 


roads of the north-south and west-east 
trade toutes. 

In 1970 the city will celebrate the 
850th anniversary of the granting of its 
charter. It was founded in 1120 by the 
dukes of Zahringen. For almost half of 
this time, almost four centuries, the city 
was under Austrian dominance from 
1368 to 1798 with gaps. Are there still 
any signs of this? For instance in the way 
of life? 

Every traveller must find that out for 
himself. 

Freiburg is a pice where drink-connois- 
seurs can threat their palates. It is situat- 
ed in the midst of the best vine areas, the 
Markgrafler and the Kaiserstulder. In such 
an area who would not want to be a 
connoisseur? 

The fact that the eating here is good as 
well could be to do. with the proximity of 
France and Switzerland although Frei- 
burg has some Intrinsic culinery merits of 
Its own. 

The city has seen steady growth. It first 
leaped above the 100,000 population 
level in 1933. This figure was reached 
again In 1950 after the 1944 bombing. 
Needless to say the city makes good use 
of its location at the point of Juncture of 


I n December the Baden-WUrttembeig 
regional assembly passed a law making 
the village of Klingenberg (population 
1,670) a district of the town of Hefl- 
bronn. 

Now, Heilbronn, the industrial city on 
the River Neckar. can call itself a Gross- 
stadt, since it has a population of more 
than 100,000. It thus becomes the youn- 
gest major town in the Federal Republic. 

Who in Heilbronn would have thought 
that this would come about exactly twen- 
ty five-years after that terrible day 4 
December. 1944, when eighty per cent of 
the town was blasted apart in just thirty 
minutes? 

Following this there was plans to re-site 
the town. Not only had the best part of 
the buildings in the town been razed to 
the: ground but historical monuments and 
edifices had been destroyed. 

Much of the old Heilbronn has now 
been restored: the Kfithchen Tower, the 
Apostle Kliian Church , and the Town 
Hall- But the narrow lanes with their 
gabled houses are Just a memory , and can 
only be seen in old engravings. 

The Kffiansbom, that famous fountain 
with its miracle waters containing vital 
salts la flowing again. The spring gives the 
town Its name meaning ‘*heaflng foun- 
tain". ‘ 

The townspeople visit the natural spa 
and take back its waters in buckets ahd 
bottles. 

The olden day trade centre and free 
imperial town, which made most of its 
money from its harbour has recently 
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three countries with the warmest climate 
In the Federal Republic. 

Added to this It is close to the Black 
Forest scenery and not far from thermal 
baths In the area towards the Rhine. In 
fact Freiburg itself will probably count as 
e spa when the recently discovered ther- 
mal spring commences operation. 

It already has a famous sanatorium for 
120 people and where else can one be at 
the top of a mountain needy 4,000 feet 
high with a view over a city which is only 
45 minutes away. The city is built on 
levels over 3,000 feet in difference above 
sea level with the lowest point being only 
650 above sea level. No wonder that 
skiing has become a popular sport as 
nowhere else. 

No wonder that Freiburg’s 2,500 hotel 
and boarding house beds are occupied 
winter and summer. In 1968 there were 
almost 423,000 overnight stays of wliich 
about a quarter were foreigners, mostly 
French, followed by Americans, Swiss 
and British. 

Freiburg boasts the oldest Inn in this 
country, thought to be 650 years old, 
namely the Bear near the Schwabcntor. 

(CHRIST UND WELT, 19 December 1969) 


Heilbronn achieves 
big city status 

developed into an industrial centre with 
23,000 workers. 

They earn their bread in Heilbronn’s 
two car factories, numerous machine tool 
manufacturers* and electronics industry, 
all of which make this town on the 
Neckar a greater contributor to the eco- 
nomy than, for example, Heidelberg or 
Freiburg. 

The town is built on the most exten- 
sive salt beds in the south of the Federal 
Republic. This provides one and a half 
bullion Marks towards the town's econo- 
my every year. 

Mayor of HeObronn, Hans Hoffmann 
said: “Hard winters are useful for us, 
since they are beneficial to the salt 
industry.” 

Heilbronn has what most cities in Ba- 
den-WUrttemberg only dream of. It is not 
only on a waterway and easily attainable 
by rail, but will in the near future be 
served by no less than three autobahns. 

The routes Wllrzburg-Stuttgart and 
Mannheim-Nuremberg meet at the HeiJ- 
bronn junction. Later on the Odenwald 
autobahn will be added. 

. By southern Federal Republic stan- 
dards Heilbronn has a massive rural hin- 
terland, the so-called Swabian Lowland 
pnd the Frankish ttohenlohe. The prevail- 
jng pessimism of other Baden- WUrttem- 
berg areas is missing here. 


NEWS IN BRIE! c , 

— Sports programmes devised 

Awarded 

W alter Scheel has been elected! IOF SCllOOlS 

Man of tlio Year, awarded annui 
by the Federal Republic Tie Assoclati 
since 1964. 

The presentation will be made to 
Federal Republic Foreign Minister 
January this year. 

Previous holders of the title 
Erich Mende, Hans-Joachim Kulenkanjl 

WilU Daunre, Chancellor Willy Brandt cQ chools curricula today are continually 
Professor Bernhard Grzimek. 3 on the increase, lessons have long 

(die welt, 24 Decembw imaged to be limited to the morning hours 
T? i.^ aid all subjects that are not strictly 

Expedition peaking scientific and not examined tend 
__ * :o recede into the background. 

a. tas ss : 

Herrligkoffer and his team wUt attea Tb® first rcason Pven is lack of time 
to scale the mountain on the Diamir ls and the amount of ground that must be 
the highest steep climb In the world, covered in other subjects. Another argu- 
Two attempts to conquer the mo# 1611 * *bat pupils are often tired out and 
tain by this route in recent yean ^capable °, f putting up a good perform- 
ended in failure. mce m the Iesson following gym. 

The team will be made up of 14 na A third and not unimportant point 
and one woman. akes another line. What, it is asked, is 

'CFrankft'rtor Allgemeina Zoltolone in gym? A small group exercises 
filr Deu t.chlfflnd, 24 December th “ majority g0 through m0 . 

Ions and the remainder looks on, ex- 
Mistake hised because of some minor ailment or 

P )ther. 

55* Now, the increasing amount of know- 
; h H . at ?^ v l en ^ I UI j S £S on Jje d ge to be conveyed ought not to lead to 

priB Stions on gymnastics classes; it 
n - pjhould lead to their intensification. A 
o 1 m P° Uce f Farmer >mber of scientific experiments have 

fried, a 26-ycar-old man from a nd£ rove( ] that performances in exam sub- 

Jjjjjjjjps lldssod hjf turning Wectj are better after a reasonable gymnas- 

irriatakpn the Bundesbalm railway lia'A^ i esson< An hour's sport a day would 

tnoiilgnway. ... ,, jnake a number of other lessons unneces- 

Wlicn ho realised his mistake ho saidj ar y without standards falling - always 
himself: *Tho railways advertise Travel^ rov iding the gymnastics is sensible, 
rail’, so why not! " „ , 

But the poUco did not agteo. m. The aim of a gym lesson cannot be to 
confiscated his driving licence. The carfj* r ® pe°ple out anv more than it is to 
towed away, but not before several top-flight athletes. If a master can 

had been diverted ort y earn res P ect and maintain discipline 

(Frankfurter Rundiehau, 2t December i^nd order by means of harsh training the 
1 - only justifiable conclusion is that ho 

shoulcf be transferred. There is no call for 

restrictions or a ban on school sport. 

„ . ... ... , t .vjSince when has a subject been dropped 

The people of HeUbronn love to UttJ because the teacher is not up to scratoh7 
their Wankel motor, solar cells ft 

beer cans, but most of all they The same goes for the third point. A 
speaking of their wine. good teacher wQl not devote his time to 

Fletner Eselsberg and Stiftsberg W«he good pupils only; he will make a 
ling are among the finest wines fromltipoint of spurring on and encouraging the 
part of the world. jweaker members of the class. 

I« e Presfoout the Federal He has to take the various interests of 

E ublic, Theodor Heuss went to sd^his pupils into account and provide a 
ere and first eamt his journalistic sfjj change. Boredom is the death of a gym 
on the Neckar Echo and wrote his docUfesson. 

Hte on the Heilbronn vineyards. Ffl ... 

Ulrich, the Swabian Social Democrat «i. ™ r ‘ ter •? of the :P° rt 

died last October, stayed with ■"dcojnpiehrtjhe Ujat Aei* 

during the Nazi period in his HeBins*^ »<>* he a angle case of reprtltion in 
vineyard * ' : . the ten years of schooling. If only care Is 

In the' south-west of this ^ country ^ something new can and must be 

people of HeUbronn hold a special p* !hown and P ractised e *«y t™ 6 - 
tion. Just to the south-west of the W* It is certainly not enough to play 
there runs the border line between tWoikerball for an entire period. This 
Frankish and Swabian peoples, ^popular German gym game only seriously 
HeUbronn foe spirit and enthusiasm ^occupies a few people; the remainder are 
the Franks is mingled with the dft d °mg their best to avoid possession of the 
nature of foe Swabians. Theodor He* 

whose words are Quoted readUy in * 

Heilbronn bar characterised his 

countrymen thus: “They are realists sUjWjp sa s 0.05 Colombia « 

not given over to dreamingthuH^y ^'£iit ,l,n ft'SS 
enough imagination to avoid being ConB ° f Klniha,a » 

sidered introspective.” ^aASSS* ' J?** ! Co.uwc* 

Realism and dreaming are refledeo^Biafum bf r b!- £ uba 

the analyses of the Heabronn n cr a 0 35 Slovak,. 

Aroun4 the town three hundred thouftg»i fla iia ' Lev o!ds Dahomey f.c.f. 
people live. Within ten years it "“I fa, 

aillf a million. But even then it will U^mbadla R 4.« Ecuador 

«t the meet half an'hout by car to XA 885“ a„ 

from the town centre to H5henior«yion cR_.eo fiji 

where in the vUlages time seems to hj ui " &e * ° “ Flnlflnd 

stood Still. (DIE WELT, 18 DBeembft If*. 


ball and are ashamed when they are 
caught with it 

Vblkerball calls for tiie exact opposite 
of what is needed for most ball games. 
The ball is lobbed instead of aimed, 
caught against the body instead of in the 
air, is tlirown so it cannot be caught 
rather than aimed at shoulder height, 
players must avoid possession of the ball 
like the plague ana many other anoma- 
lies. And there are any number of similar- 
ly pointless ways of passing time in the 
school gymnasium. 

A gym period stands or falls with the 
games master or mistress. Physical educa- 
tion ought to be enjoyable, varied and 
lively, an effort but not a strain, loosen 
up and bring relaxation, promote and 
train dexterity, speed of reaction and 
harmony of movement and, last but not 
least, improve performance. Nor must it 
be forgotten that good physical training 
can cure bad deportment and other phy- 
sical shortcomings. 

The few hours a week a schoolchild 
spends on school sport are vital for its 
health and must offset a great many more 
hours spent sitting down. 

Doctors have demanded an' hour's 
sport every day for years but until the 
demand is met the few gym periods there 
are must be put to best use. No teacher 
needs to prepare so well for lessions more 
thoroughly than a games master. 

What, then, . can be done to give 
physical education real meaning ana to 
exercise a- certain amount of control 
over what is done and what progress has 
been made? 

There is no PE curriculum and very 
few schools take a final exam in sport. 
There Is not even the possibility of 
checking what the games master has to 
say in the end-of-term report. 



In the flush of achievement 

Nlnetean-year-old Rudolf Mang wrote a chapter In the history of weightlifting 
In hb home village of Bellenberg, Allg&u, on 3 January. Still a junior, his total 
of 1,254 lb In the press, snatch and ]ark brought him dangerously close to the 
600-kg (1,320 1b) mark approached so far only by Olympic gold medallist 
Leonid Shabotlnski of the Soviet Union with 1,298 lb. Mang considerably 
Improved on hb four Junior world reoordi, setting up all-German records at the 
same time. Tlie weights he lifted In the three disciplines were 441, 353 and 463 
lb, as against a previous bast of 1,188 (407/341/440) lb. In the first 
heavyweight class hb brother Xaver lifted 1,023 (330/308/386) lb. 

(Photo: dpa) 


Often enough good club athletes are to 
be found In a single class and the others’ 
gradings are based on their outstanding 
performances. Is this fair? Someone who 
is not a member of a sports club will 
never reach the level of someone wlio is. 

Should not pio&ress towards some 
class target be the bads of assessment, 
taking due account of effort and physical 
fitness? This, of course, presupposes .the 
the existence of a curriculum, and the 
idea of a PE curlculum Is rejected in order 
to allow teachers maximum freedom. 

It is the writer’s view that even with a 
curriculum they have freedom enough. A 
curriculum, though, would provide head- 
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masters who lack specialist knowledge 
with the opportunity of checking the 
teacher’s ability, which may well be more 
important than checks of the pupils 1 
showing 

Tlie main problem of school gym 
teaching today is to be found in the 
quality or the teacher rather than in the 
time andfdcflitJes available. 

Good physical education docs, it is 
true, make greater demands on the teach- 
er In the way of teaching ability and 
physical effort than teaching most other 
subjects does. It is harder to maintain 
discipline in a class that Is on the move 
than in a seated group, yet it Is more 
important because the risk of accidonts is 
greater. 

In Intellectual work the games master 
who Is worth his salt will be every bit the 
match of other members of stair. If, on 
the other hand, no attention is paid to 
bad deportment and Individual ailments, 
no attempt made to deal out Individual 
treatment and no effort taken to have 
something new in reserve, physical train- 
ing can be a busman's holiday. 

This only goes to show how much 
freedom a gym master has and how little 
a curriculum would do harm. In every 
respect it would benefit both him and his 
pupils, If the state is not to introduce a 
generally valid sports curriculum It can 
only be suggested that schools draw up 
foeir awn. (stuttgarter zeitung, 

29 December I960) 


School sports day — and the young runners 

line Upl (Photo: Nordbild) 
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SA 8 0.05 
Al 10— 
DA 0.60 
Sic 1— 
8 m n 43.— 

10 e. 
S3— 
btr B— 
8 b 1,30 
N. Cr. 8 0-35 
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P. Bu. 10— 
R 4.40 
F.C.P.A. 30- 
Can. S —.20 
cR —.60 
Bie. 0.60 


Colombia col. 1 1— 

Congo (Braczavllle) 

F.C.P.A. 30— 
Congo (Klnihaia) 

Mikula 7— 
Coata Rlc« C 0.65 

Cuba P 0.13 

Cyprui II d 

Czechoslovakia Kci 0.50 


Dahomey 

Denmark 

Dom. Rep. 

Ecuador 

El Salvador 

Ethiopia 

FIJI 

Finland 


F.C.P.A. 30— 
dkr 0.90 
RD 8 0.13 
S' 2.30 
C 0.30 
Blh. 8 0.30 
II d 
fmk 0.50 


Formosa 

France 

Oabon I 

Gambia 
Germany 
Ghana 

Oreol Britain 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Guayana 

Guinea 

Halil 

Honduras |Br.) 
Honduras 
liong Kong 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India ■ 
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F.C.P.A. 80— 

. It d 
DM I— 
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' lid 
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P.C. 30— 
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) 8 BH 0.20 
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' PI. I.- 
: Kr.5— 
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Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israo! 

Italy 

Ivoiy Coast 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

Kuwait 

Laoii 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya . 

Luxembourg 

Madagascar 
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‘ 30 Ilia 
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I £ 0.40 
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II d 
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SO III. 
EAa 0.23 
SO Ills 
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P 40— 
Lib S 0.15 
30 Mlllc 
Ilr 6 
PM 30— 


Malawi 

Malaysia 

Mall 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Mozambique 

Nepal 

Netherlands 


II d 
M. 8 0.40 
FM 80— 
$ 1.30 
DM— .65 
■. Esc. 1— 
Mohui I— 
Hfl 0.50 


Netherlands Antilles 

G. ant 0.25 
Now Zealand . 0 c. 

Nicaragua C O.B5 

Nlqor F.C.P.A. 30— 

Nigeria II d 

Norway nkr O.sn 

Pakistan . Ri 0.60 

Panama B. 0.15 


Paraguay 

Peru 

PhlllpplMi 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rhodesia 
Ruanda 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Senegal 
Siena leone 
Somalia 
South Airies 
South Korea 
S. Vlel Nam 
Spain > 
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P. phll 0.60 
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Esc. 1 — 
II rl 

, F. Rw 12— 
Leu 0.50 
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■|tr 0.60 
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Won 35— 
V;N. 8 IS— 
! PU 6.— 


Sudan 
Syria 
Tanzania 
Thailand 
Trinidad and 

Togo 

Turkey 

Tunisia 

Uganda 

UAR 

Uruguay 

USA 

USSR 

Vanazuala 

Yugoslavia 

Zambia 


PTS— 
£ S 0.50 
EAa 0.23 
S3— 

Tobago 

BWI 8 0.20 
F.C.P.A. 30— 
T £ 1.25 
63 M 
EAa O.ZS 
PTS— 
P».— 
80.20 
Kbl- 0.10 
B 0.60 
Din. I— 
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